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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


‘ Et je pleurais, seul, loin des yeux du monde, 
Mon pauvre amour enseveli.’ 


‘This shadowy desert, unfrequented woods, 
I better brook than flourishing peopled towns : 
Here can I sit alone, unseen of any, 
And to the nightingale’s complaining notes 
Tune my distresses, and record my woes.’ 


N the drowsy August weather, just when the heat and glory of 

the vanishing summer seemed most potent, Mrs. Ollivant and 

her daughter-in-law found themselves at Killarney; the solemn 

mountains closing round them, and shutting out all the busy world 

beyond; the quiet lakes stretched before them, sunlit, placid, unut- 

terably beautiful; and all the gentle voices of nature crying peace to 
that troubled heart, where there was no peace. 

Dr. Ollivant, who with calm and hidden sway ruled all their 
movements, had protested against his wife’s residence in an hotel. 
Vain for Mr. Chalfont to assure him that the Killarney hotels are 
delightful, that in them the visitor could enjoy seclusion the most 
complete, or the pleasantest society; Dr. Ollivant would have none 
of them. 

‘ My wife shall go to no place where pleasant society is a possi- 
bility,’ he said grimly. ‘I don’t want her driven into an untimely 
grave.’ 

Mr. Chalfont sighed, and plaintively reminded the doctor that 
there were pleasures of the table to enjoy at a well-organised table- 
d’héte, which could hardly be assured in any private establishment. 
‘ And the dinners they gave us at Killarney were really most superior,’ 
urged the family practitioner. 

‘Were they worthy of Lucullus or Brillat Savarin, my wife 
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should not eat at a public table,’ answered Dr. Ollivant decisively. 
‘ We must get a cottage somewhere near the lakes.’ 

‘TI don’t think that will be easy,’ said Mr. Chalfont. 

It was not easy; but after a good deal of correspondence, chiefly 
by telegraph, whereby all waste of time was avoided, Dr. Ollivant 
heard of a place that appeared suitable. It was a rustic cottage 
near Muckross, with windows commanding a view of the middle 
lake—a cottage with a garden where all beautiful things grew with 
the rich luxuriance common to that favoured soil. Climbing roses 
covered the gray-stone walls, mountain ashes spread their leafy. 
plumage above the lawn, spicy carnations and mignonette filled the 
old-fashioned borders, glossy arbutus leaves screened the low house 
from adverse winds. No more sheltered nook could have been found 
amidst those romantic scenes. 

So far as a mind ill at ease may be charmed with external beauty, 
Flora was charmed with Killarney. But for the eyes of the sorrow- 
ful, all things take one dull dead hue, or else by their brightness and 
beauty aggravate the keen sense of pain. Just as Flora had felt at 
Branscomb after Walter’s disappearance she felt here. It was so 
hard to be miserable in a world so full of beauty.’ Vainly did Mrs. 
Ollivant, guide-book in hand, expound the features of the scene ; 
vainly endeavour to awaken in her companion that conscientious 
and painstaking admiration of nature which is the first duty of the 
tourist. Flora turned her languid eyes from Tore to Mangerton, 


‘and did not even know which was which. 


‘ My love,’ said her mother-in-law seriously, ‘it is not the least 
use coming to a place of this kind unless you take the trouble to ap- 
preciate the scenery, and at any rate learn the names of the objects 
around you. You remembered all you saw in Rome—the Coliseum, 
and Trajan’s what’s-its-name.’ 

‘Yes, mamma, but I was happy then,’ sighed Flora. ‘ Cuth- 
bert used to read bits of an English Tacitus to me as we 
sat among the ruins, till. Rome seemed peopled with the dead. 
And we used to talk about Virgil and Horace, and the Rome they 
knew, before the old gods were dead ; and then he would quote that 
lament of Alfred de Musset’s, in Rolla. Or he would take out a 
pocket volume of Shakespeare, and read a scene from one of the 
Roman plays. Yes, I was happy then,’ she concluded with a sigh. 

‘ And you will be happy again,’ said Mrs. Ollivant. ‘ It is not pos- 
sible for two people who love each other to remain estranged for ever.’ 

‘I did love him, mamma. I never knew how well until—’ 

‘ Until I discovered him unworthy of my love,’ she would have 
said, but left the sentence incomplete, and only ended it with a sigh. 
She could not speak against the son to the mother—above all to a 
mother who sacrificed so much out of affection for her. 

It was a sleepy kind of existence which the two ladies led in 
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that rustic retreat by the lake. Flora was hardly strong enough, yet, 
for the regular round of excursions, easy as locomotion is made for 
the pleasure-seeker at Killarney. She allowed herself to be rowed 
about the lakes, and appeared to feel a languid pleasure in the slow 
movement of the boat, the gentle ripple of summer waves, the still 
beauty of the scene. She would spend long hours with her books 
on lovely Inisfallen, while Mrs. Ollivant, to whom actual idleness 
meant martyrdom, worked untiringly at a pair of Berlin-wool slippers 
for her son—slippers which the unluxurious doctor would permit to 
adorn his dressing-room, but rarely deign to wear. Here, in this 
green retreat of the monks of old, Flora would muse over Horace 
or Hugo, Byron or De Musset, and ever and anon, with bitterest 
sigh, remember who had taught her to appreciate the greatest 
authors, and to make other tongues as her own. 

Whom did she most regret in these sad hours of secret mourn- 
ing? The lover her childish fancy had chosen, and whom Fate and 
evil passions had reft from her untimely, or the husband of her wo- 
manhood? Easy to answer that question. Whose image was it 
that most haunted her? Whose looks and tones recurred with every 
familiar page, with every favourite passage in her chosen poets ? 
Whose but those of the master and guide who had formed her mind, 
and filled her dreams with fairest fancies? It was of Cuthbert she 
thought ; it was Cuthbert she mourned. That Cuthbert for whom 
she had avowed her hatred, from whom she had separated her life for 
ever. Hard to break a tie that had endured through more than a 
year of happy married life—a tie that had begun to be woven long 
before her marriage, in those sad days when she awoke from darkest 
fever-dreams, in a strange house, and asked Cuthbert Ollivant what © 
had become of her father. From that hour—yes, from the first 
hour of her orphanhood—he had been all the world to her—his the 
single all-sustaining love which her weak nature needed; he the 
deeply-rooted oak upon which she could hang, poor parasite as she 
was in the utter womanliness of her character. Without him her 
life fell into ruin, or became a mere segment of life, purposeless, 
meaningless; not life at all, but simply endurance; a dull suffer- 
ing of days and nights, sunrise and sunset, warmth and cold ; exist- 
ence as mindless and hopeless as that of the cattle on the hill-side, 
and without their animal joy in living. 

Sometimes she would close her book with a short sudden sigh, that 
was like a stifled sob, and rise from her moss-grown bank, and walk 
away from the spot where her calm duenna worked little criss-cross 
stitches with Berlin wool, and put in a few beads here and there, and 
admired the effect of her labours, and was happy. Flora would 
wander away in the green solitude, and lean her head against one 
of the great ash-trunks, and shed secret tears—tears of love and 
pity and regret—for the husband for whose falsehood she had declared 
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her hatred and her contempt. Bitter were those tears, for they 
were shed in utter hopelessness. 

‘If God would let me die!’ That was her only prayer. But 
in spite of hidden tears, of nights that were half unrest, the sweet 
soft air of Kerry did its work of healing. The languid eyes regained 
some of their old light, the oval cheek recovered its delicate bloom. 
As Flora grew stronger, the two ladies wandered farther afield ; they 
climbed Mangerton and looked down upon the glorious panorama of 
hills and waters; they spent long days on the laurel-shaded banks 
of that mighty cascade which comes rushing down from the summit © 
of Mangerton; Flora botanising, Mrs. Ollivant steadfast to the slip- 
pers. They penetrated the Gap of Dunloe, and rode their trusty 
ponies into the Black Valley; and from the time she first beheld it 
this lonely vale was Flora’s favourite resort. The gloomy grandeur 
of the scene seemed in harmony with sad thoughts; the solitude 
soothed her. By degrees, Mrs. Ollivant came to understand that 
it might be better sometimes to let Flora wander alone, or at least 
with no other companion than the sturdy guide who led her pony 
over the rough bits of road, and told her the legends that belonged 
to every crag and peak. And Mrs. Ollivant, having punctiliously 
followed the precepts of the guide-book, felt that she had done her 
duty to Killarney, and in her heart of hearts preferred sitting in the 
shade of a weeping ash on the lawn, reading her favourite Words- 
worth, or grounding dear Cuthbert’s slippers, to the more exhausting 
pleasures that appertain to the worship of nature. 

So Flora crossed the lake in a little boat reserved for her especial 
use, and on the other side found her pony in the charge of a faithful 
gossoon, her liege retainer, and rode thence to the Black Valley, that 
awful amphitheatre of hills, which even on the sunniest day has an 
aspect of all-abiding gloom. Here she would roam at will, while 
the guide, who was discreet enough to know when he was not wanted, 
sat on some green knoll and busied himself with the fabrication of 
salmon flies, being a man ofinfinite resources. The few inhabitants 
of that romantic solitude grew to be familiar with the pretty young 
English lady. The bright-faced girls loved to talk to her, the wo- 
men brought her goat’s milk, the children gathered ferns and wild- 
flowers for her. The very dogs fawned upon her, and entreated her 
notice. She was nearer happiness in these lonely rambles than she 
had ever been since that dreadful June evening at the Willows, 
when Jarred Gurner revealed her husband’s baseness. 

Here, in this grand and. melancholy scene, her soul rose to its 
loftier level. That old selfish lament—‘ He saw my grief, he saw 
me endure the agony of hope deferred, the sickening tortures of sus- 
pense, and he went on deceiving me’—was forgotten. She thought 
of her husband for the first time with unalloyed pity. He was so 
far from her, so utterly divided! She could survey his conduet more 
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calmly from this distance. She looked back as to a past life, and 
saw him with eyes that were no longer passion-blinded. It was for 
her sake he had sinned. Let her think of him ever so unkindly, 
she could not quite shut that fact out of her mind. For her sake, 
to win her love, he had been false to himself. Jt was not in his 
nature to stoop, it was not in his nature to deceive; and for her 
sake he had made himself a liar and a hypocrite. She recalled 
those moments of gloom which had puzzled and distressed her— 
dark moods that had stolen upon her husband even in their sunniest 
- hours—depression which he had referred to professional anxieties. 
She could understand now that he had suffered for his sin; the 
burden of his falsehood had not sat lightly upon him; all that was 
noble in his soul had revolted against that one great meanness. 

‘ And it was for my sake,’ she told herself. Many women would 
have been proud of such a passion ; just as Cleopatra may have been 
proud when her warrior-lover bartered his glory for her worthless 
love, and followed her vanishing sails, and told her that worlds won 
or lost counted less than one tear of hers. 

Sometimes Flora thought of her husband with such settled and 
hopeless sorrow as she might have felt for the very dead—for one 
whose days and wrongs were done, whose memory only remained to 
be cherished or despised. But there were other moments, when 
her fancy pictured him in his lonely life, and her heart ached for 
his forlornness. 

‘ How strange the house must seem!’ she thought, picturing to 
herself those familiar rooms in Wimpole-street. The Willows, she 
knew, was given over to the care of servants; her husband was not 
likely to go there. ‘ How strange and how lonely that stiff London 
house must look !—worse than when I first saw it, and wondered 
at its cold primness—much worse for Cuthbert now that his mother 
is no longer there to keep him company. He will sit in his con- 
sulting-room half through the night, reading those dreadful medical 
books—English and French and German. What horrid creatures 
we must be, when so many doctors can find so much to write about 
our diseases! Poor Cuthbert! It seems such a dreary life. But it 
is only the same kind of existence he led before papa came home 
from Australia. It could not matter to him very much; if it were 
not that we have been so happy.’ And she remembered those 
famous lines they two had so often read together : 

‘ Nessun maggior dolore, 


Che ricordarsi del tempo felici 
Nella miseria.’ 
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CHaPpTreR XXXV. 


‘She spoke with passion after pause—And were it wisely done 
If we who cannot gaze above, should walk the earth alone? 
If we whose virtue is so weak should have a will so strong, 
And stand blind on the rocks to choose the right path from the wrong ? 
To choose perhaps @ lovelit hearth, instead of love and heaven,— 
A single rose, for a rose-tree which beareth seven times seven ? 
A rose that droppeth from the hand, that fadeth in the breast, 
Until, in grieving for the worst, we learn what is the best !’ 


Tuey had been more than a month at Muckross, and the first 
leaflets of autumn were beginning to fall lightly on the mossy turf, 
and in the park-like roads where the pine-trees shed their cones on 
the path. Flora’s improved health was an agreeable subject for 
Mrs. Ollivant to enlarge upon in her letters to her son, and she 
little dreamed how many a pang she inflicted on the lonely worker 
when she discoursed of his wife’s brightening cheeks, quiet slum- 
bers, and improved spirits. There are wounds whose pain the ten- 
derest touch can only irritate. Reading those cheerful letters in 
the dull solitude of his consulting-room, by the gray London light, 
Cuthbert Ollivant thought how shallow a soul this must be, whose 
griefs mountain scenery and fresh air could cure—how frail the tie 
which had bound his young wife to him, when its severance left so 
slight a scar. 

‘I have prayed God for her happiness,’ he said to himself after- 
wards, ashamed of this selfish pang. ‘ Am I weak enough to be sorry 
that my prayer has been heard? Let me think of her tenderly, as 
the thorn-tree may remember the summer butterfly that floated about 
its rough branches for a noontide, brightening and beautifying it for 
a little while, and then soaring away to the flowers.’ 

‘Had we not better go back to the Willows, mamma?’ Flora 
asked one morning. ‘You must be anxious to see that all is right.’ 

She could not bring herself to speak of her husband ; but it was 
of the mother’s desire to see her son she was thinking. 

‘ Well, yes, my love, I shall be very glad to see poor Cuthbert 
again. His letters are so short and so far apart, and altogether so 
unsatisfactory, that I am naturally rather anxious about him. It 
is more than a week since I heard last. And then there are the 
servants at the Willows. It isn’t quite a wise thing to leave them 
alone so long ; yet it-seems cruel to take you away, while the warm 
weather lasts, for you seem so fond of the place.’ 

‘I do like it very much, mamma; it is so sweet- and sad and 
solitary ; but I am ready to go back whenever you please. I wish 
to obey you, dear mamma; for, believe me,’ with a broken sob, ‘I 
am anxious to make up to you in some small measure for all the 
sacrifices you have made for me.’ 

‘ Do not speak of them, dearest. It is true that I should like to 
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be with Cuthbert, but he wishes me to be with you; and I have never 
thwarted any wish of his. And then I look forward with hope— 

‘ Do not hope anything for me, mamma ; I have done with hope.’ 

‘ You said the same two years ago, dear, in your grief; yet you 
have known some happy hours since then.’ 

Flora turned from her with a sigh. It was thus she ended all 
consolatory arguments. But she did not forget the mother’s anxiety 
to see her son, the housekeeper’s concern for her household. 

‘I believe I am quite well now, mamma,’ she said; ‘ well enough 
to satisfy Mr. Chalfont, and to do without his eternal tonics; so we 
may as well go home as soon as you like.’ 

‘ Then I'll write to Mary Anne to-day, and see about the pack- 
ing to-morrow,’ replied Mrs. Ollivant delightedly. 

Packing with her was a solemn business, that occupied at least 
two days, and demanded serious thought. 

The Mary Anne to whom she was going to announce her return 
was a somewhat antiquated female, who had been housemaid and 
parlourmaid in the quiet establishment at Long Sutton; one of 
those household treasures, an old servant. 

Flora went out_alone that afternoon, for one of her last rambles, 
more regretful at leaving this tranquil retreat than she would have 
liked her mother-in-law to know. She had not been happy here ; 
but she had been at peace. There had been nothing to remind her 
of her past life, with its shifting lights, its dark shadows. To re- 
turn to the Willows was to go back to the empty husk of her lost 
happiness. Not an object in that house, which Cuthbert Ollivant 
had been so glad to adorn for her, but would remind her of how 
much she had lost in losing him. 

Pleasant to open the little gate that led into the sacred pre- 
cincts of the abbey, unfollowed by the juvenile guardian of the shrine, 
for whom Flora was a privileged person. How still and calm and 
holy was that ancient place of tombs, all nature’s wildest fairest 
growth beautifying and sheltering it—deep grass, greenest mosses, 
gray lichen, ruddy strawberry leaves; the ferns grown tall and rank 
in their autumnal maturity, the wild honeysuckle exhaling its latest 
breath in perfume, the berries brightening to deepest red on moun- 
tain ash and arbutus, the first yellowing leaves upon poplar and plane, 
the creeping blue bird’s-eye stealing in and out among loftier weeds, 
purple foxgloves lifting their slender spires among the ferns. 

Flora moved softly through the deep grass to her favourite nook, 
awed, no less than on her first entrance here, by the solemn beauty 
of the scene. She had her chosen spot—a quiet corner of the 
burial-ground—where she could sit for hours, hidden by the angle 
of a great square tomb, and out of the beat of exploring tourists. 
The boy who guarded the place knew her retreat, and was careful 
to keep strangers away from it. She seated herself on a humble 
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mossy old grave beside the loftier tomb, and opened her book—her 
beloved Dante, almost every page scored and annotated with her 
husband’s pencil. He had taught her Italian out of Dante, just as 
he had taught her Latin out of Horace. There were his careful 
notes on the margin of each page, every obscurity made clear, every 
rugged line made smooth. They had read their favourite pages 
together in Italy, where climate and landscape lent reality to the 
verse, and Dante’s poem seemed to take new grandeur from Dante’s 
land. To-day she turned the leaves slowly, finding it a hard thing 
to keep her ideas from wandering far from the page. 

‘If I had never known the truth I might still have been happy,’ 
she thought, brooding upon that revelation of Jarred Gurner’s. She 
had been so happy just before that evil day, looking forward with 
unutterable hopes to the time when her baby would smile upon her 
—when Cuthbert would be proud and glad with the pride and glad- 
ness of a father—when all the world would seem brighter for those 
two, because of the new bright life that would be theirs to cherish 
and adore. As a child thinks of its first doll, a maiden of her first 
lover, Flora had thought of the child that was to be given to her 
arms; and lo, death had claimed the unopened bud, and sent it to 
blossom in a fairer, holier Jand. 

She closed her volume with a despairing sigh. All the wide world 
of poetry could not comfort her, or beguile her thoughts from her 
own little life and its great grief. Francesca and her lover were but 
empty shadows ; and if they had loved and suffered verily in their day 
she could hardly pity them. Suffering seemed the common lot of 
humanity. All the horrors of the dreamer’s underworld could not 
awaken her interest. Ugolino was simply a bore. She tossed the 
book aside impatiently, and gave herself up to musing on her own 
troubles. What was she to do with that empty remnant of her life, 
which remained to be got rid of somehow ? 

The rustle of a woman’s dress sweeping over the long grass 
roused her from this gloomy reverie, after it had lasted some time. 
She looked up, and saw a lady approaching ; young, tall, handsome, 
and O, so happy-looking—a woman who looked as if her world was 
all sunshine. She came quickly along, looking about her admiringly, 
uttering a little exclamation of delight now and then, involuntarily, 
for she had no one to whom to communicate her rapture.- She was 
very handsome, quite in a different style from Flora’s flower-like 
beauty; whereby Flora, as was natural, admired her intensely. This 
stranger was a brunette, with an olive complexion, and eyes that 
were darker than a starless night. She had asweet smiling mouth, 
and white teeth that showed a little between the red slightly-parted 
lips. She was dressed in soft Indian silk, ofa yellowish hue, which 
harmonised wonderfully with the rich colouring of her somewhat 
Spanish beauty ; and in her gray-felt hat there was a scarlet plume, 
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fastened with a broad silver buckle—just such a hat as one sees in 
some of Vandyke’s portraits. A scarlet shawl—a real Indian fa- 
bric—embroidered with gold-coloured silk, hung carelessly upon her 
shoulders, and a large umbrella of the same material as her dress 
sheltered her from the sun. In one hand she carried a flat japanned 
colour-box, and this, to Flora’s surprise, she deposited among the 
strawberry-plants and ivy upon the stone tomb. She was going to 
sketch, evidently ; but where was her sketch-book? Flora watched 
her movements with languid curiosity. Having laid down her paint- 
box, the lady looked about her for a minute or so, and then mounted 
one of the low graves, and looked across the burial-ground, and 
called, ‘ Toinette, Toinette!’ whereupon a shrill voice with a very 
decided twang responded, ‘ M’ voici, m’d’me! j’viens, m’d’me ;’ and 
then a much smaller voice, also shrill, cried, ‘ Mam—mam—mam— 
man!’ and anon a young person in a neat cambric cap appeared, 
stumbling over the graves, and through the long grass and brambles, 
carrying a large portfolio and an artist’s camp-stool, and with a very 
small child—all white and scarlet, like a tropical bird—hanging on 
to her dress. 

‘Come to mamma, darling,’ cried the lady; and presently the 
little eighteen-months-old toddler was lifted in her strong young 
arms, and held up in the sunlight, cooing, laughing, joyous, and crying, 
‘’Gain, maman, ’gain !’—meaning that the tossing operation, however 
fatiguing to the operator, was to be continued until farther notice. 

Hot tears welled up into Flora’s eyes, and she turned her face 
against the tomb which concealed her from the strangers, to 
hide those streaming eyes from the light. Happy mother, happy 
child! Over her baby’s narrow grave the summer flowers had bloomed 
and faded. She had never held him in her arms, never seen his 
sweet blue eyes. Why were some people so happy in this world, 
she asked, and she so miserable? A common question which poor 
humanity is prone to address to Fate. The camp-stool was provided 
with a big canvas umbrella; there was also a portable easel, which 
the lady arranged with extreme care and precision, while the French 
bonne rambled about with the child, showing it the flowers and trees 
and tombs, with perpetual exclamations in the style of Maguelon 
and Yveline, in Nos Bons Villageois. 

‘I think that will do,’ said the lady to herself, after arranging and 
rearranging the easel, and shifting the big umbrella two or three times. 

‘ What a fuss she makes about her things!’ thought Flora ; ‘ she 
ought to be a very great artist for her sketch to be worth all this 
preparation.’ 

But the lady made no sign of beginning work. She walked in 
and out among the low graves, looked at the view from every point, 
paused to survey her preparations, smiled approvingly. 

‘I think he will like this spot,’ she murmured. ‘ That angle of 
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the abbey stands out so well against the foliage. What a lovely back- 
ground for one of his subjects! He might paint as good a picture as 
Millais’ Huguenots ; just two lovers meeting or parting in front of 
yonder ruined wall, and every bit of lichen and ivy on that old tomb 
standing sharply out in the clear air.’ 

‘O,’ thought Flora, ‘all these preparations are for some one 
else—her husband perhaps.’ 

She thought of the brief happy days at Branscomb, in that by- 
gone life of hers, when she too had busied herself with a painter’s 
paraphernalia, and arranged the pencils and dabbled with the colours 
belonging to that Raphael in embryo, Mr. Walter Leyburne. 

‘ How foolish I was in those days!’ she mused, pitying her fond 
girlish delusions; ‘ and if that old woman told the truth, he never 
really cared forme. Poor papa almost asked him to propose to me, 
I daresay ;’ blushing hotly at the humiliating idea. 

And then she thought of that young lover’s awful death ; hurled 
in one moment from the sunlight and glory of this world to tragic 
instantaneous death; horrible death, perchance; for who could tell 
what endurance of agony might not be concentrated in that awful 
moment? The sun shining on the smiling summer fields, the sky- 
lark carolling in heaven’s unclouded vault; and below that bright glad 
world the awful illimitable gulf men call the grave. 

‘ How could my husband ever be happy, remembering that hour ?” 
she wondered. ‘ How could he ever feel himself less than a mur- 
derer ?’ 

She lapsed into gloomy thought, and forgot the strange lady, who, 
after fluttering about a little, now here, now there, disappeared from 
that corner of the burial-ground, leaving the easel and umbrella ready 
for the coming worker. Flora looked up presently, slightly curious 
about any lover of that art she loved so well. She thought of her 
own portfolios and sketching-gear, lying idle in her pretty morn- 
ing-room at the Willows. She had not touched pencil or brushes 
since that cruel hour when the bright thread of life was broken. 
Old pursuits could delight her no longer ; life’s joy-bells were out of 
tune. Yet she was too much an artist in her small way to behold 
that easel and colour-box without some faint interest, and she watched 
for the coming of the painter. 

‘I don’t think I should ever have cared for him if he hadn’t been 
a painter,’ she mused, remembering how her interest in the young 
stranger in the velvet coat had first been aroused, in the far-away time 
when she used to look out of the window in Fitzroy-square, that stony 
dreary quadrangle which to her fancy was the finest square in London. ~ 

A footfall came softly across the deep grass, the odour of a choice 
havannah polluted the sweet flower-scented air. The artist was 
approaching. 

She looked up curiously from her snug retreat in the angle made 
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by the tomb and low fern-fringed wall. He too wore a velvet coat. 
It was the custom of the painter tribe evidently. He too had a 
silky moustache of palest auburn; she could just see the drooping 
ends under the broad brim of his Panama hat. He wore a short 
Vandyke beard. He was tall and slim, and youthful of aspect, with 
long white feminine hands, an onyx cameo on one finger, a cor- 
nelian intaglio on the other. Her face grew white as the cotton- 
flowers in the Black Valley, the fleecy blossoms that whiten the 
marshy grounds, like snow in summer. The stranger—whose face 
she had not seen yet—had a carriage and manner that turned her 
blood to ice. So like the dead—so like the dead! Yet why should 
not two young men resemble each other in figure and bearing ? 
There was nothing extraordinary in the resemblance; but it gave 
her an awful feeling, as if the returning dead had drawn near her 
under the bright blue sky. She could hardly breathe. She felt that 
horrid sense of oppression which seizes upon the sleeper in a night- 
mare dream ; felt that she wanted to cry aloud, and could not for her 
very life. The stranger lingered a little before he came to the easel, 
looked about him admiringly, consideringly, as the lady had done; 
mounted a lowly grave and surveyed the scene, with that indifference 
to the sanctity of graves which marks the tourist; walked about a 
little, exploring, meditating, and then began to sing to himself softly 
in a tender tenor voice—a voice that had a faint touch of that veiled 
tone with which Sims Reeves strikes the fountain of our tears, the 
one exquisitely pathetic voice, which to have heard but once is to re- 
member for ever. He sang the ‘Donna é mobile,’ singing as he 
strolled from tomb to tomb, with just that debonair tone in which 
Mario used to troll the melody as he sauntered gaily across the bridge, 
leaving death and ruin behind him. At the sound of that familiar 
air, Flora began to tremble violently. She drew closer to the tomb, 
clung to it, as if there were succour and defence from some un- 
fathomable horror even in that stony shelter. 

‘If the dead could come back,’ she thought ; ‘ if it were possible, 
or if it were possible that man had deceived me! But no, Cuthbert 
acknowledged it. My husband confessed his part in Walter’s death. 
It is only a likeness in voice, and in walk and figure !’ 

She paused, breathless, and wiped the cold perspiration from her 
forehead. Greater terror she could hardly have known had the dead 
verily appeared to her. She thought of Lazarus, and of that un- 
speakable awe which must have fallen upon his sisters when they 
saw their dead come forth at his Master’s summons. 

‘The voice—the voice!’ she thought, as those tender notes 
floated away on the soft air. ‘It is his very tone—his favourite 
melody. How often I have heard him sing, just like that, as he 
stooped over my shoulder to correct a line in my drawing, without 
knowing that he was singing!’ 
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The stranger completed his survey, and sauntered up to the 
tomb, opened his colour-box, still singing to himself in an under- 
tone, and arranged his sheaf of brushes, his pallet, his tubes; and 
then, when all was ready, tossed his hat into the ferns and briers. 

Then, bareheaded, he bent over the tomb for the last time, to 
take up his pallet before seating himself under the umbrella; and 
as he did so Flora lifted her white face above the edge of the tomb 
and looked at him. 

It was Walter Leyburne. 

She gave a fearful cry, and fell face downwards in the long 
grass. 

He had not seen the small white face looking at him over the 
ivy and lichen and strawberry-leaves, and was so much the more 
startled by that agonised shriek, which seemed to come from the 
earth. 

‘Is it mandrake ?’ he thought; ‘the soul of the murdered cry- 
ing out against his assassin ?’ 

He looked about him—saw the fallen figure in its white dress, 
dashed across a grave or two, and lifted the lifeless form in his 
arms. 

‘A nice situation,’ he said to himself, ‘ burdened with an un- 
conscious stranger! Loo! Toinette!’ 

No one answered his call. He stood in helpless perplexity for 
a few moments, not having the faintest idea of what he ought to 
do for the sufferer. She hung motionless in his arms, her face 
turned towards his shoulder. 

There was no restorative at hand but the sweet fresh mountain 
air—not a beck or pool within ten minutes’ walk ; so, faintly remem- 
bering something that a doctor had once told him, he laid the life- 
less stranger gently down on the soft long grass, with her pale face 
turned upward to the smiling sky. Then for the first time he saw 
and recognised that unforgotten face. 

‘ Flora!’ he cried. 

The heavy white lids were slowly lifted, as if life came back at 
his bidding ; the melancholy blue eyes looked at him dreamily for 
a moment, as sense returned to the bewildered brain, and then the 
lips faltered : 

‘Am I dead too, and in the land of death ?’ 

The painter watched her with a guilty look as she slowly raised 
herself from that soft couch among the low graves, and tottered back 
to her favourite seat by the ivy-shrouded tomb. 

‘ Flora,’ he said, ‘ forgive me !’ 

‘ Forgive you!’ she echoed, looking at him dvconily ; ‘ forgive 
you—for what ?’ 

‘For having suffered you to believe me dead. I must seem a 
coward in your sight—a hypocrite—all that is low and mean; but 
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I have been the creature of circumstances. When you know all, 
you will acknowledge that.’ 

‘I want to know nothing,’ she answered with dignity, ‘ except 
that my husband is guiltless of your blood. I have made him suffer 
—have suffered myself—a world of agony for your sake.’ 

She looked at him wonderingly. He seemed to have lost the 
grace and glory that had once surrounded him like a halo. He 
seemed of a different clay from the lover of her girlhood. Hand- 
some still, graceful still, with not one attribute of his youth 
changed or lessened—yet not the same. The glamour was gone 
for ever. 

‘ What motive had you for leaving me under such a miserable 
delusion about you?’ she asked passionately, remembering all the 
anguish of the last few months. ‘ Why did you make a good man 
suffer years of wasted remorse for your sake ?’ 

‘ The good man, having knocked me down on the edge of a pre- 
cipice, had some right to his share of compunction,’ answered Walter 
Leyburne coolly. ‘If my reticence caused you any pain, Flora, I 
am deeply sorry.’ 

‘You were my betrothed husband,’ she answered. ‘ In all the 
world I had only you, and my father, and Dr. Ollivant, whose friend- 
ship I had not learned to value. You were half my world in those 
days, and the mystery that surrounded your fate made it all the more 
terrible. Yes, Mr. Leyburne, you made me suffer more than my 
share of agony.’ 

‘Flora, forgive me! Look at me, on my knees at your feet,’ 
he pleaded, kneeling beside her, clasping the small cold hands. ‘I 
did not know what I was doing. For months I lay between life 
and death; and then came a time in which mind and memory were 
little better than a blank. When I came back to life and the waking 
world, and had power to communicate with you, we two had been 
parted nearly a year. I reasoned the matter out, and told myself 
that whatever natural sorrow you might have suffered for my fate 
was over and done with. Little good could come of your knowing 
the truth at that late hour. And then when I next heard of you 
you were married to Dr. Ollivant.’ 

‘Did not honesty to him constrain you to declare the truth, 
putting me out of the question ?’ 

‘I owed no allegiance to him. We fought, and he gave me a 
blow that just missed being mortal. I had no compunction about 
him. I had had my share of suffering—concussion of the brain, 
months of dangerous illness. I had just narrowly escaped insanity. 
Do you suppose that I should be particularly anxious about his 
feelings ?’ 

‘ Well, you have had your revenge,’ said Flora, with a sigh. 
‘ You have parted me from the best husband that ever woman had. 
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How can I tell if he will take me back again—if he will ever for- 
give me all the hard things I said of him for your sake? My life 
has been twice darkened for your sake. Once when I grieved for 
your unknown fate, and now again when I was taught to believe 
my husband guilty of your death. No life could have been happier 
than mine was when that knowledge came upon me, and I flung it 
all away—for your sake.’ 

‘ Easy to win all back again,’ said Walter, with a touch of that 
old lightness which had been a charm in the past, an attribute of 
that careless sunny nature which had seemed so bright and fair to 
the girl’s fancy. It jarred upon the woman now. ‘ Easy to reclaim 
his love; he is too devoted to you to be angry.’ 

Flora sighed, and was doubtful. She knew the depth of that 
soul whose love she had outraged. True that her husband’s sin of 
suppression and hypocrisy was not lessened by the fact that his rival 
lived. Yet she saw all things in a new light now that the man she 
had mourned as dead stood before her, mere clay after all, and not 
an awful and sacred memory. The gulf between life and death is 
not wider than the difference between our estimation of the living 
and the dead. Sublimated by death the man rises to the hero, the 
poet soars to the god. 

Not once did Flora question her sometime lover about his past. 
She felt very sure that the dark-eyed lady who had arranged the 
sketching-gear was his wife, the little butterfly creature in white 
and scarlet his child. He had chosen his lot in paths removed from 
hers, and had kept aloof from her rather than confess the bitter truth 
that he had never loved her; that his engagement to her was an 
entanglement from which he gladly withdrew himself. All this 
seemed clear enough to her, and she had no desire to know more. 
All her thoughts and fears and hopes centred in the faithful husband 
from whom she had been parted for this man’s sake. 

She rose, with an effort, and walked a little way from the tomb, 
Walter by her side, offering support to those feeble steps. 

‘ Thanks, I shall be stronger presently,’ she said; ‘I am going 
home. It is not far; a nice little shady walk, that is all. Good- 
afternoon, Mr. Leyburne.’ 

‘But I cannot think of letting you go alone,’ he said. ‘ You 
live near here, then ?’ 

‘Yes; I am staying with my mother-in-law at a cottage near 
here.’ 

‘ You are quite at home in the place, then. We—I—only ar- 
rived last night.’ 

‘You and your wife and child,’ said Flora; ‘I saw them just 
now.’ 


‘ Yes,’ he answered, with a guilty look, ‘my wife andI. Flora, 
if you will only let me tell you everything—explain everything that 
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has happened since that day at Branscomb—I am sure you would 
think better of me.’ 

‘ What is the use of explanations ?’ asked Flora. ‘No explana- 
tion will give me back my happy life, or make my husband forget 
my cruelty to him. Let things be as they are. I knew long ago, 
when I first mourned for your supposed death, that you had never 
cared for me.’ 

‘ That is not true, Flora. I did care for you—who could know 
you without loving you ?—only—’ 

‘ Only you loved some one else better,’ interrupted Flora. ‘I 
heard all that.’ 

‘From whom, in Heaven’s name ?’ 

‘ An old—an elderly person called upon me—a Mrs. Gurner.’ 

‘ What, she had the impertinence to intrude upon you!’ cried 
Walter indignantly, and with a flush of shame upon cheek and brow, 
for there are alliances a man scarcely cares to remember. 

‘Do not be angry with her. She seemed to pity my wasted 
grief. She told me that you had been attached to some grand- 
daughter of hers. Your wife, I suppose.’ 

‘Yes. But you must not form your opinion of my wife from 
that horrid old woman. My wife is full of intelligence and bright- 
ness, and has a natural refinement that needed very little to develop 
it. She has been—but I could never reckon the sum of her devo- 
tion. She has given me the most unselfish love that man ever was 
blessed with. You will learn to forgive me when you know how much 
I owe her—life itself—and better than life, reason ; for nothing less 
than her ceaseless care could have restored either. I only gave her 
the life I owed to her affection.’ 

‘I do not grudge her the prize,’ returned Flora coldly. ‘TI only 
regret that you did not-think it worth while to let me know that you 
were safe and happy, and had formed new ties, and that I might 
be happy for my part. It would not have been much to do.’ 

Walter was silent for a little, and then said humbly : 

‘Those who had the care of me in my day of darkness should 
have communicated with you. It seemed too late afterwards. Nay, 
I confess the truth. I was coward enough to fear your contempt 
for my inconstancy—your scorn of my humble marriage. It seemed 
easier to let things glide. I left England on my wedding-day, and 
only returned late last June, since when my wife and I have been 
travelling in Scotland and the Lake district. We only came to Ire- 
land a few days ago. After learning Italy by heart, we wanted to 
know the beauties of our native land.’ 

‘ And your fame ?’ said Flora ; ‘I wonder that has not told me 
you were not dead. You must be a great painter by this time.’ 

‘ Alas, no,’ he answered with a smile and a sigh; ‘ greatness is 
not easily made out of such stuffas I. Yet I have worked honestly 
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in the past two years. My wife has urged me to that, having grand 
ideas about my future. I sent a little tableau de genre to the last 
Parisian Exhibition, which was very well spoken of, and that is the 
first small leafiet I have gathered towards the crown of laurel I am 
to win some day. I signed my picture Espoir, so that even if you 
had seen it criticised you would have been no wiser. Nor would 
you be likely to hear of me from friends or acquaintance. My wife 
and I have wandered from place to place, unknown and unnoticed. 
We have lived only for ourselves, courting no society, and following 
our own whims and fancies, Bohemians as we are.’ 

They had been walking slowly away from the abbey precincts all 
this time, along the shady road that led to the cottage. At the gate 
of the small domain they parted, with coldest courtesy on Flora’s 
part, with solicitous regard on Walter’s. 

‘ We are to be friends in future, are we not, Flora?’ he asked 
pleadingly, detaining the hand that touched his so coldly. 

‘ Friends at a distance,’ she answered. ‘It could not give you 
any pleasure to meet my husband. I thank God for your preserva- 
tion upon that dreadful day. I wish you and your wife all happiness 
that life can give you; but I would rather our lives remained far 
apart. The memory of the past is bitter for all of us. God bless 
you, Walter!’ she said warmly, with a new kindness in her face, 
‘God bless you and yours, and good-bye!’ 

‘ That means forgiveness, doesn’t it, Flora ?’ 

‘Yes. For the sake of the love that is dead, for my father’s 
sake, who loved you so well, and as I hope to be forgiven for my 
sins.’ 

‘ Now you have made me happy, Flora. Good-bye.’ 

He pressed the little hand, bent down to kiss it, and left her. 

‘Mamma,’ said Flora, going into the shady little parlour where 
Mrs. Ollivant was busily engaged in a great work of accountancy, 
going over all the Killarney bills, and comparing them with her 
household ledger,—‘ mamma, is it to-morrow we are going away ?” 

‘No, my love. Don’t you remember that we arranged for the 
day after. I gave you a couple of days to say good-bye to your 
favourite walks.’ 

‘ Could we go to-morrow, mamma ?’ 

‘Do you wish it ?’ 

‘Very much. With all my heart.’ 

‘ What a capricious child! Well, I think it might be done—if 
I were to sit up for an hour or two to-night and work at the 
packing.’ 

‘Let me help you, mamma. I should like it of all things.’ 

‘Do you think I would let you fatigue yourself? Why, how 
white you are looking, Flora!’ exclaimed Mrs. Ollivant, lifting her 
eyes from those all-absorbing papers ; ‘ worse than I have seen you 
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look for a long time. Lie down on the sofa, dear, till I bring you 
your afternoon cup of tea. You have been overtiring yourself.’ 

‘No, mamma, there is nothing the matter with me. But I 
want to get back to London. I want to see my husband, for I think, 
if Heaven will be kind to us, we may be happy again. If Cuthbert 
can but forgive me !’ 

‘ Forgive you, child! He has no thought but of your happiness. 
Though I do not know the cause of your quarrel, I know what he 
has suffered. There is no measure or limit to his love.’ 
















































CuaPTteR XXXVI. 


‘Du lieber Gott ! was so ein Mann 
Nicht alles alles denken kann ! 
Beschimt nur steh’ ich vor ihm da, 
Und sag’ zu allen Sachen ja. 

Bin doch ein arm unwissend Kind ; 
Begreife nicht was er an mir find’t.’ 


* Poor men’s smoky cabins are not always porticoes of moral philosophy.’ 


THREE years ago, a young man had lain staring at the white 
summer light shining through a square latticed window opposite his 
bed. The room in which he lay was the merest cottage chamber, with 
nothing to recommend it as a shelter for the humblest tenant, except 
spotless cleanliness. The worm-eaten old boards had been scrubbed 
to relentless purity, the whitewash showed no smirch or stain. No 
lurking cobweb clouded the corners of the ceiling. An ancient tent 
bedstead, with scanty dimity curtains and patchwork coverlet, nearly 
filled the room, leaving just enough space for an arm-chair between 
bed and wall, and a rickety old triangular washstand in a corner. 
A row of scarlet geraniums in flower-pots on the window-ledge 
brightened the room within and embellished the cottage without. 
It was a cabin in a little fishing village, about four miles from 
Branscomb in Devon—one of a straggling row of such cabins built 
just on the edge of the rough low beach, sheltered from land winds 
by the rugged crumbling red-clay cliffs that rose irregularly behind 
it. And these eight or nine fishermen’s huts, with a little low 
thatched public-house, comprised the village of Liddlecomb. Here 
the young man lay, week after week, through the cloudless summer 
weather, not able even to see the bright blue water in his recumbent 
position, but staring at the square of summer sky, which faded and 
went out into darkness sometimes, and at other times struggled slowly 
back to light and brightness again. A little elderly man, a general 
practitioner of Long Sutton, came to the cabin in his gig three times 
a week, to see this helpless watcher of the changing light ; came into 

the room and sat in the arm-chair by the bed, and felt the young 
man’s pulse, watch in hand, while the old woman of the cottage stood 
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by waiting his instructions. This process was repeated regularly, 
and with but the slightest alteration. Sometimes the old doctor 
shook his head despondently, sometimes he murmured that things 
were looking a little better. 

‘It’s wearing work,’ said the fisherman’s old wife; ‘I’m paid 
to do my duty by him, and I do it, but it’s wearing work.’ 

By and by came a deeper darkness, in which even that patch of 
summer sky seen through the diamond-paned lattice ceased to be. 
At best it had been meaningless for the patient, but his eyes had seen 
it, and been dimly conscious of its changes. In this profounder night 
of unconsciousness light was not; but from this dark abyss his soul 
struggled upward to a new world. 

One day—one never-to-be-forgotten moment in his life—he be- 
came conscious of a soft voice murmuring near him, a gentle hand 
laid upon his brow. That rough horny hand of the old woman’s had 
been a torment to him many a time, when he had no power to dis- 
cern the nature of the thing that troubled him. He lifted his tired 
eyelids, and looked up and saw a dark face, with softly-shining eyes 
looking down at him. A glass was held to his lips, and he drank a 
deep and long draught of some sharp cold. drink; a draught that 
seemed to him like the wine of life. Then, without a touch of won- 
der, he gently murmured, ‘ Loo,’ and closed his eyes and fell asleep. 

Day after day the same tender hands ministered to him, the 
same loving eyes watched him. But his own state was full of 
change. Sometimes he recognised his nurse; sometimes all was 
blank; sometimes there came fits of violence, when the old fisherman 
and his wife had to come to the nurse’s aid. Yet, through all, that 
faithful watcher knew no weariness. Untired, devoted, she gave all 
that love and fidelity can give, without stint and without measure. 

This was how Walter Leybourne struggled slowly back to life, 
after that fall from the top of the cliff. It had not been quite so bad 
a fall as it seemed to the agonised spectator above. The loose rough 
clay had broken under his feet, and a mass of it had fallen with him, 
breaking his fall, so that he rather slipped down the steeply sloping 
- face of the cliff than fell from top to bottom. When Jarred Gurner 
' found him, he was breathing heavily, unconscious; there were 

broken bones too, but the spine was uninjured. Jarred’s shifty 
brains at once took in the chances of profit involved in the situation. 
The man might die, or he might recover. If he died, what a hold 
Jarred’s knowledge of the circumstances of his death would give him 
upon the doctor; provided the doctor were weak enough to shrink 
from the bold avowal of his act! If Walter Leyburne recovered, on 
the other hand, a little clever mancuvring might win a rich husband 
for Loo. Jarred had aimed at that when he shut his daughter out 
of doors, counting upon the impulsive generosity of a hot-headed 
young man, too much in love to be worldly wise. Of the issue of 
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that hazard Jarred was still ignorant, when he found Walter Ley- 
burne at Branscomb; but here was the young man fallen into his 
hands, and it would be strange if he failed this time. All these 
considerations flashed through his mind as he knelt beside the fallen 
man, and when he met Dr. Ollivant a few minutes afterwards, his 
scheme was decided upon, his snare was ready. 

It was more difficult to provide for the bestowal of his charge ; 
but this he did in the boldest and simplest manner. He watched 
for the first fishing-boat that sailed within earshot of the shore, and 
hailed her, vainly at first, as the crew paid no attention to his call, 
but after a little they seemed to think better of it, and brought their 
boat in to the beach. She was the smallest of craft, with only an 
old man and a boy on board her. On her bows was painted, in white 
letters, ‘ Snowdrop, Liddlecomb, J. Burgess,’ an inscription which 
was useful to Mr. Gurner. 

‘My son has had a fall, and hurt his head a bit,’ said Jarred, 
going close up to the boat ; ‘if you’ll take him as far as Liddlecomb 
for me, I’ll make it better worth your while than fishing for the next 
hour or two.’ 

The old man scratched his gray head, and protested his willing- 
ness to earn whatever the stranger might give him. 

‘Was it much of a fall, mister ?’ he asked, with friendly interest. 

‘No, not much; but he fell on his head, you see, and that made 
it awkward. Come on shore and give me a hand with him, lad,’ said 
Jarred to the fisher-boy, who was helping his grandfather to pull-in 
the boat. 

Jarred and the boy were both strong, and carried Walter Ley- 
burne easily enough between them for fifty yards or so from the bottom 
of the cliff to the boat. Here they laid him carefully on an old sail 
at the bottom of the weather-beaten bark, and then the fisherman 
and his jad trimmed their sail for Liddlecomb. Nothing could have 
been more neatly done, Jarred thought. No one had seen the trans- 
action; this man and boy need be his only confederates, and these 
two simple creatures would believe any story he chose to tell them. 

‘ He looks mortal bad,’ said J. Burgess of Liddlecomb, glancing 
down at the white blank face lying on the brown sail-cloth. ‘ He 
looks like death.’ 

‘Yes, his head is hurt, poor fellow; but he'll come round after 
a bit, I daresay. He's young and strong.’ 

‘How did it happen, mister ?’ 

‘ Well, he was climbing up a bit of that craggy red clay to look 
at a bird’s nest or something—I was lying on the beach half asleep, 
and not paying any attention to him—and he lost his footing, I 
suppose, and slipped backwards. He must have fallen on his head, 
anyhow. He was quite insensible when I found him ; and there’s an 
arm broken, I’m afraid.’ 
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‘A bad job. You're strangers in these parts, I suppose ?’ 
‘Yes; I was never in Devonshire before. We were stopping at 
an inn at Long Sutton, but I hardly like the notion of taking my 
son so far, or to such a noisy place. Do you know of any decent 
house in Liddlecomb where I could get him accommodated ?’ 

The fisherman scratched his head again meditatively, and then 
said, with diffidence: 

- ‘My old woman has a room she lets, when she can. It’s clean 
and it’s comfortable—-there’s a feather-bed that belonged to my grand- 
mother—and perhaps that’s as much as any one could say for it.’ 

_ ‘I shouldn’t wonder if it would suit very well,’ replied Jarred, 
who sat in the bottom of the boat by the lifeless figure lying on the 
sail-cloth. ‘Your missus would look after this poor fellow, I 
suppose ?’ 

‘Well, yes, I reckon she could. She hasn’t much to do except 
keep her place clean, and she does that with a will.’ 

‘ And Liddlecomb is a quiet place, I daresay ?’ 

‘It wouldn’t be easy to make much noise there; there isn’t a 
dozen houses altogether, and them fishermen’s cottages.’ 

‘ Just the very place for a sick man. Could I get any doctor to 
come so far ?’ 

‘Mr. Polford does come over sometimes from Long Sutton. 
He’s doctor for our parish.’ 

‘We could get him to set my son’s arm, then. I think, Mr. 
Burgess, if your room is really clean and comfortable it might suit us.’ 

This was how Walter Leyburne came to the fisherman’s cabin 
at Liddlecomb. He was carried up to the small whitewashed chamber 
that bright June evening, while Flora was watching at Branscomb 
for his return. It was late in August when he awoke from the long 
night of delirium and unconsciousness, and found Loo watching by 
his bed. 

From that time he was hers, and hers only. His love for her 
never wavered. He turned to her in his helplessness as a child turns 
to its mother’s breast, almost with the same pure and perfect affection. 
Her presence seemed to bring him healing and life. His mind, only 
half recovered from the shock it had experienced, remained for some 
time in a state of comparative weakness. Memory was but faintly 
awakened; the past seemed dim and remote; but one fact he was 
very sure of, and that was his love for Louisa Gurner. His most 
ardent desire—indeed, the one thought of his mind—was to make 
her his wife. He would have had their wedding-day earlier by three 
months than it was; it was Loo’s insistence only that deferred it. 
Her father urged the folly of such obstinacy. 

‘Really, Louisa, you are the most pigheaded girl I ever met 
with,’ Mr. Gurner exclaimed indignantly. ‘Here have you been de- 
voting yourself to this young man for the last four months, till you’re 
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worn to a threadpaper, and now, when he naturally wants to make 
you the only return he can by marrying you, you put your back up 
and talk of waiting. Waiting for what, I should like to know ?’ 

‘For Walter’s mind to be restored, father. He is not in his 
right mind yet ; life seems like a dream to him, and, because I have 
nursed him and been with him so long, he fancies he cannot live 
without me. Let us be parted for a little while, and when his mind 
is quite strong again, if he still wishes to marry me, I shall be proud 
and happy to be his wife.’ 

Loo had her way. She did not go back to Voysey-street, but 
to a quiet little school at Exeter, where among friendly, simple- 
minded people she contrived to improve herself steadily and swiftly. 
Jarred would not lose sight of his future son-in-law. He and Walter 
went to Switzerland together, and dawdled away three months among 
mountains and valleys, and on the margin of vast blue lakes. The 
London Bohemian felt curiously out of place among the sublimities 
of nature ; the painter let his days slip by him in dreamy idleness, 
disinclined to begin active life again, all youthful yearnings for dis- 
tinction fallen asleep, and with but one aspiration remaining to him 
—the desire for reunion with Loo. He counted the days of their 
severance, and looked forward to her letters as the one delight of 
his life; and Loo’s letters, despite her imperfect education, were 
worth having; there was such freedom of expression, such life and 
individuality in them; and then every letter was a deification of that 
young gentleman dawdling through the slow autumn hours by the 
Genevese lake; every letter paid him divine honours, as it were, and 
gratified vanity and flattered self-love added sweetness to the girl’s 
frank careless lines. 

When the three months were over, Walter’s improvement almost 
warranted Jarred in announcing his complete recovery. The two 
men went back to England, to the grave old city of Exeter, where 
Walter Leyburne and Louisa Gurner were in due course quietly mar- 
ried, no one who knew them being present at the ceremony, save 
Jarred. They left England on their wedding-day, to wander at will 
through all the fairest scenes of Europe—‘ the world forgetting, by 
the world forgot ;’ Walter perfectly happy in the companionship of 
a wife who worshipped him. 

Little by little the mind so nearly wrecked regained its old vigour, 
and Walter Leyburne awoke to the consideration of how mean a 
part he had played, and how weak a dupe he had been in the hands 
of Jarred Gurner. But no consideration that ever arose with him 
lessened his regard for Loo, or his belief in her truth; that never 
wavered ; no baseness of her father’s could degrade her in his eyes. 
He remembered how she had refused to be his wife when she stood 
houseless and friendless by his side, loving him as she loved him 
now ; how she had rejected him a second time, when her care and 
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tenderness had brought him back to life; how honestly and faith- 
fully she had stood her ground, and insisted that he should have 
ample time for deliberation before he took the fatal step. Jarred 
was pensioned liberally, and told to forget as much as possible that 
he had a daughter ; to which stern decree Loo added a tearful post- 
script to the effect that she should always remember and love her 
father, and would come to see him whenever she came to England. 
Many a tender letter did Loo write to that faulty father in the years 
of separation that followed her marriage. 

In Venice, Walter read the announcement of Dr. Ollivant’s mar- 
riage. 

‘ How easily such wounds are healed!’ he cried, with a cynical 
laugh. ‘ You thought she would break her heart about me, Loo.’ 

‘ Tshould have broken my heart if I had lost you,’ replied that 
devotee, with an adoring look. 

‘ And yet you seemed willing to lose me, Loo, for you refused 
me twice.’ 

‘I did not want you to pick me up out of the gutter, for mere 
pity’s sake,’ she answered, ‘ only because I loved you so much.’ 

‘Tf all men could pick such pearls out of poverty’s gutter, life 
would be happier than it is, Loo,’ said her husband proudly. 
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I was dining the other evening with my friend Mr. Augustus Fitz- 
dawdle, who holds the very desirable and remunerative office of Per- 
manent Secretary in the Transpontine Commerce Department. The 
post was conferred upon him by his cousin, the Earl of Noodleton, 
who at that time happened to be a member of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; chiefly, I believe, because the only sea that Fitzdawdle had 
ever crossed was the channel that separates Dover from Calais, and 
had probably up to the moment of his promotion never bestowed a 
single consideration in his life on the various mercantile products of 
the different quarters of the globe. T'wo thousand per annum paid 
quarterly is no unsatisfactory acknowledgment of the arduous effort 
involved in the labour of signing about twenty letters a day, and in 
the desultory perusal of not quite so many folio sheets of official 
documents. However, it may be questioned whether as much of 
tact and ability is not necessary successfully to preserve an appearance 
of being overwhelmed with public business, under such circumstances 


as these, as would be required actually to discharge the duties, were 
they only forthcoming. Fitzdawdle accomplishes the former rdéle to 


a wonder. He does nothing, and he does it in a very dignified, im- 
pressive, and gentlemanlike manner. He makes a great parade 
about appointments, consults his pocket-book first and his watch— 
why the latter it is impossible to divine—if you ask him at what 
hour it would be convenient for him to see you the day after to-mor- 
row; and finally informs you that he believes he can manage 3.15 
p.M., only that it is of vital importance you should be punctual to 
the moment. Fitzdawdle is not married. He is ‘ located,’ as our 
Transatlantic cousins have it, in an extremely eligible suite of apart- 
ments in Victoria-street, where he gratifies his hospitable instinct by 
giving a succession of pleasing little dinners during the London sea- 
son. I had conducted, on the particular occasion of which I speak, 
into the dining-room a garrulous young lady of the period, who 
monopolised my undivided attention during the meal. A young 
gentleman was seated on my left, whose face, from the side glance 
which I obtained of it, seemed sufficiently familiar, and who, it was 
easy to tell from the most superficial scrutiny, belonged to that order 
of social exquisites known to ‘ our lively neighbour the Gaul’ as the 
jeunesse dorée. With a sigh of supreme satisfaction I rose from my 
chair, and bowed my head with an air of respectful resignation as 
the ladies sailed out of the dining-room, and the loquacious coquette, 
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whose cavalier I had been, playfully shook her fan at me, and mur- 
mured pleasantly, ‘ Aw revoir.’ When this little ceremony was over I 
resumed my seat, and sipped a glass of Fitzdawdle’s '64 Lafitte in 
appreciative silence. 

The ice was broken by the young gentleman on my left asking 
me to pass the olives—a delicate attention on my part, which gave 
him the opportunity of treating me to a little dissertation on the dif- 
ferent edible accompaniments that may with advantage be used for 
bringing out the true flavour of the juice of the grape. The dis- 
crimination and experience which the youthful Lucullus displayed 
at once commanded my respect. 

‘ Tell you what,’ he went on, ‘ there’s a place about a mile from 
Florence, where ‘a herb, or something of that sort, grows—I forget 
its name—which really beats olives hollow, that is with claret; but 
don’t try it with burgundy.’ 

At this point of the conversation my neighbour looked me full 
in the face, and we at once recognised each other. I had not seen 
him for ten years, and then he had returned home for his first Eton 
holidays. Ido not know that I can do better than introduce the 
few observations which I have to make concerning our gilded youth 
with a brief sketch of this nineteenth-century Narcissus. He was an 
agreeable-looking young fellow enough, dressed faultlessly ; his upper 
lip innocent of the slightest vestige of that ‘ knightly fringe’ of which 
the Laureate speaks, and his hair brushed religiously over his ears, 
and uniting in a slight protuberance in the regions of the occiput, not 
altogether unsuggestive of a chignon. There was really something 
delicious in the intense air of self-satisfaction and self-confidence 
which marked the young fellow’s manner. He may have been just 
twenty, certainly not more. But in worldly experience he had long 
since attained his majority. He had evidently exhausted existence 
in his teens, nor, as Mr. Disraeli has said of one of his characters in 
Sybil, was it easy to see what else there remained for him to do but 
to mourn over the ruins of extinct excitement. What was he doing ? 
Well, he was ‘ Fitzdawdle’s P.S.—private secretary, don’t you know? 
Fitz has nothing to do, and I help him to do it. And what have 
you been about with yourself?’ said my young patron in a tone of the 
most sublime condescension ; ‘ much light fantastic lately ? Do your 
Park pretty regularly, eh?’ and Mr. Augustus Fitzdawdle’s P.S. 
helped himself to another glass of Lafitte. 

‘ Look me up,’ were his parting words ; ‘ sorry I can’t stay longer 
now ; due at about ten places to-night; always tell ’em I’m not a 
marrying man. But they will send me cards just the same; so one 
must show up occasionally. I say though,’ he concluded, ‘if you’ve 
nothing better to do, come and dine with me at the J.D.s’ on Thurs- 
day next, 8.15 sharp.’ And with these words my elegant apparition 
of polished but precocious manhood vanished down the staircase. 
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When I went into Fitzdawdle’s drawing-room, I heard old Sir 
John Groper giving his opinion on the young men of the day. 

‘Gad,’ he said, ‘a youngster of seventeen nowadays knows his 
way about as well as I do at sixty’ (Sir John was seventy-two if he 
was an hour). ‘ That reprobate, Deuce Murray, older than I am’ 
(in reality he was ten years younger), ‘told me the other day at the 
club that he should go abroad. ‘‘ By George!’ he said, ‘‘ I’ve 
cleaned out all the old ones; and as for the young ones, if I stay 
here they’ll devilish soon clean out me.’’’ 

The J.D.s’ I may explain meant, when expressed at full length, 
the Junior Diplomatists’—a club with which I was well acquainted ; 
nor would it be possible to have a better vantage-ground for the con- 
templation of the most extensive variety of specimens conceivable of 
the jeunesse dorée of the period, than that afforded by the smoking- 
room of that social establishment. Astounding to the uninitiated is 
the international gossip to be heard within these precincts, from the 
lips of beardless Talleyrands; darkly mysterious their allusions to 
that temple of impenetrable wisdom, F. O. ; extensive even to omnis- 
cience their acquaintance with the state secrets of continental king- 
doms. There is not a European personage of distinction about 
whose private life and domestic habits they could not, if they would, 
reveal a tale that would startle your small intelligence. You would 
think, to hear little Jack Fledgeley—he has been in the service 
exactly three years—lay down the law as to precedence, etiquette, 
foreign distinctions, and so forth, that his hair had grown gray in the 
company of ambassadors and chargés d’affaires. Yet the lad before 
he was sent to Vienna had only left his native land on two occasions 
—the annual expedition to Switzerland—and he entered the Foreign 
Office when he was very fresh indeed from Harrow School. Note 
the mien and the dress of these superfine young gentlemen. See 
how daintily the cigarette is kindled and its smoke exhaled; how 
faultlessly the trouser sits upon the gaitered shoe; how free from 
the slightest suspicion of wrinkle or pucker is the inimitable coat. 
This is the company of which Mr. Augustus Fitzdawdle’s P.S. is 
a not undistinguished member, and you might search the town far 
and wide before you would find another coterie characterised by so 
much of airy elegance and perfumed savoir-faire. 

There is another type of gilded youth frequently to be met with 
in these days—the theatrical habitué. This young gentleman is 
usually a clerk in a government office. Sometimes his diurnal occu- 
pations are of a commercial character, and you may observe him 
every afternoon tripping elegantly down the Strand, in the direction 
of Pall Mall. A light dinner and an evening at the play are the 
acme of his enjoyment. Not that he is in the slightest degree 
stage-struck. His common sense has never been dazzled by the 
effulgence of limelight ; the world behind the scenes is not fairyland 
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to him ; he has no illusions ; he is a cynic rather than a sentimental- 
ist. He is merely a young gentleman who, finding it necessary to 
have an object in life independently of his professional avocations, 
has found that object in the theatre. Ifyou ask him whether there 
is anything worth seeing, he will candidly tell you no. But he 
makes his nocturnal expedition just the same. He is the most 
steady patron whom the successors of Mr. Sams have. He is fami- 
liar to every stall-keeper in every temple of the drama in London. 
If you ask him to dine with you at seven at your club, he becomes 
restless and uneasy about 8.30. Ever and anon he takes his watch 
from his pocket, and finally he stammers out an apology about not 
being able to ‘ sit after dinner.’ It is with a sense of blissful release 
that he bids adieu, signals a hansom, and, taking his seat, directs 
the driver to convey him to the Folly. When Mr. Percy Flippet, a 
specimen of the class who will do as well as any other, takes his 
annual continental holiday—in addition to his salary from the War 
Office he enjoys some 2001. per annum of his own—he spends a 
week at Paris en route for Central Europe; sees all that there is to 
be seen, from the Comédie Francaise to the Variétés; visits while 
on his travels every playhouse in every city through which his route 
lies; and returns at the end of September a perfect human manual 
of continental theatricals, and eager and active for the winter stage 
campaign in London. The drama is to Mr. Percy Flippet the sum 
of his intellectual life, and the goal of his esthetic aspirations. 
Five years to my certain knowledge have passed since he acquired 
the reputation of the most devoted playgoer of the Junior (isopha- 
gus. That reputation he shows himself determined to maintain ; 
time does not induce tedium, nor experience coldness. 

‘I say, Jemmy,’ remarks one of Mr. Disraeli’s fashionable cha- 
racters—a dandy of the days of the Regency—in Coningsby, ‘ what 
a load of young fellows there are! Don’t know their names at all. 
Begin to think fellows are younger than they used to be. Amazing 
load of young fellows indeed!’ Observations conceived in a spirit 
precisely similar to these may be heard almost any afternoon in any 
club in Pall Mall and St. James’s, when the occupants in the bow- 
window are watching the brilliant stream of phaetons or four-in- 
hands bound to or from Hyde-park. ‘ Fellows are younger than 
they used to be!’—or is it that other fellows are older than they 
once were? There is no doubt an extreme look of juvenility among 
these experts of the whip; yet, their youth notwithstanding, they 
are masters of the situation. A year ago I occupied the box-seat 
on two successive occasions on the Aldershot coach, whose team 
were piloted by an Automedon who had certainly not passed his fifth 
lustrum ; yet ‘ Tommy Onslow’ himself might have been proud of 
his judgment and touch. There is no prettier spectacle in London 
than that of the superbly-horsed vehicles of the Coaching Club as they 
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file down St. James’s-street, nor is there any which shows us our 
gilded youth under a more favourable aspect. We are a horsey 
nation, we always have been, and so I suppose we shall continue to 
be; and a passion for the noble quadruped is the hereditary and 
healthy instinct of all young Englishmen. But of this I am sure, 
if any one compares the ‘ horsey’ young man of the present day with 
those of any other generation, it will be very much to the advantage 
of the former. Thank goodness, we have outlived the time when 
Tom and Jerry were pictures which had an historical value. Even 
Thackeray’s sketches in his Book of Snobs have become obsolete. 
If some of our jeunesse dorée can ride as well as jockeys, and drive 
infinitely better than their grooms, they do not seek to proclaim the 
fact by mimicking the airs of the one or aping the dress of the other. 
We may perhaps lose something by the tendency of the present day 
to depress individualism ; but there are certain manifest advantages, 
arising from the fact that such eccentricities-as those which the 
sporting youth of a past generation displayed would nowadays be 
unquestionably voted ‘ bad form.’ 

Grotesque fancies, and a fair allowance of follies notwithstanding, 
our jeunesse dorée are neither fops nor fribbles. Nor do they find 
their pleasure and their relaxation merely in the pastimes of the 
town and the amusements of society. You may see them in the 
Park, you may see them at Prince’s, at balls and theatres, in clubs 
and salons; but occasionally they essay severer roles, and attempt 
a more arduous career. Two young gentlemen—whom for the sake 
of brevity I will call Jemmy and Jessamy—of my acquaintance, each 
etat. some twenty-five years, are inseparable as cronies and am- 
bitious as politicians. I have good reasons for thinking that they 
furnished the text for an article which lately appeared in the Dys- 
peptic Diarist, entitled ‘Mr. Disraeli and his Young Friends.’ 
When Jemmy and Jessamy were at Eton, they found the ideal of 
political excellence and statesmanlike capacity in the novels of the 
Prime Minister. At college they determined that it would, on the 
whole, be the part of sound wisdom to play a waiting game. Since 
they have taken their degrees they have resided in London, for a 
considerable portion of the time in chambers together, looking for 
anything that might turn up. Jemmy and Jessamy both belong to 
excellent and, what would have been in a less democratic age than 
the present, highly influential families. They have each of them 
a comfortable competence. They are barristers by profession, and 
I am bound to say that they have studied hard at the law. I be- 
lieve privately that they were chiefly urged to do this by the recol- 
lection of the terms in which Sidonia speaks of the bar as a career in 
Mr. Disraeli’s great political fiction : ‘ It is an admirable intellectual 
discipline at any rate,’ said Jemmy. ‘ And it is indispensably ne- 
cessary that if one is to succeed in politics he should know some- 
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thing of the statutes and their operation, by which his country is 
governed,’ responded Jessamy. But though the two friends have 
each of them attended circuit with tolerable regularity, they have 
never shown an extreme anxiety to secure practice. I saw the pair 
two or three days before Mr. Gladstone suddenly dissolved Parliament 
in January last. The next thing I heard about them was that they 
were anxious to find a constituency. For the few weeks before the 
election Jemmy and Jessamy were indefatigable in their exertions. 
As my readers remember, February last was not a sunny or a genial 
month ; nevertheless Jemmy and Jessamy each of them wore white 
hats, under the impression that these head-coverings had a parlia- 
mentary suspicion about them. Jemmy studied blue-books more 
assiduously than he had ever done; Jessamy was noticed by the 
men who passed him in the lobby of the Junior Canning, when he 
came in to breakfast, to receive an extraordinary profusion of official- 
looking blue-enveloped communications. One day Jessamy confided 
to Jemmy that he had a borough at last—that is, a chance for a 
borough ; that he indeed had already gone so far as to write his 
address to the free and independent electors of Little Standon, which 
would probably be published to-morrow. 

‘ Little Standon!’ said Jemmy, letting his claret-glass drop 
from his agitated hand; ‘the devil !—why, it is Little Standon that 
I have been after so long !’ 

What ensued I will not repeat. I will merely say that for three 
weeks afterwards Jemmy and Jessamy were not on speaking terms. 
But when the general election was over, and Jessamy found himself 
in a minority of ten, and it was known that he had decided on not 
appealing, Jemmy suggested that bygones should be bygones; and 
I believe the pair are now as firm friends as ever. You may 
recognise them easily; they are two of the best dressed, though 
not the dressiest—a very different thing—members of the Junior 
Canning Club, and are to be found there any day between the hours 
of five and seven. Jemmy adheres to his white hat and his very 
neatly-tied black cravat; Jessamy, since his failure at Little Stan- 
don, has taken to a black hat and a blue-and-white bird’s-eye scarf. 
Jemmy is faithful to his blue-book, his seltzer-water and rusk, by 
way of supper, each night; Jessamy declares that politics are in- 
tolerable just now, that you might as well be a member of a parish 
vestry as of the House of Commons. The last time I saw Jessamy 
he was playing billiards at Pratt’s at 2 a.m. 

Take them all round, our gilded youth will stand the test of 
comparison with those of any other nation. They have their affec- 
tations and their vanities, but they can rise superior to both when 
need be. To quote the epigraph of Leech’s cartoon in Punch, when 
the Guards received orders to start for the Crimea: ‘ They can 
play, but, by gad, they can fight too!’ And if you, my good reader, 
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have seen what I have—more than one member of this superfine 
and, as some people may imagine, effeminate class taking their 
place among fever and pestilence at the East-end of London—you 
would have allowed that they did not lack moral courage or the 
power of self-sacrifice ; just as if you had seen them stalking deer 
on the exposed ridges of some remote Hebridean hill, with a wind 
cutting like a knife blowing in their faces, by way of refreshment 
after the fatigues ofa London season, you would have felt that there 
was not much deficiency of physical determination. I take it that 
our jewnesse dorée owe the possession of these qualities to the prin- 
ciples which are now happily stereotyped in the curriculum of our 
national training—namely, that a boy or a young man, to secure 
the recognition of his fellows, must do something. What it is may 
not so much matter: the effort that he makes may be intellectual, 
or it may be physical. One thing alone is absolutely indispensable 
—he must not be a mere ‘loafer.’ A public school or, though in 
a lesser degree, a university is the most perfect and admirable spe- 
cimen of a pure democracy ; for it is penetrated throughout by that 
most admirable of all principles—that achievement is the only pos- 
sible guarantee of individual reputation. 
T. H. 8S. ESCOTT. 





THE HOURS OF THE DAY 


‘ My wife is shrewish if I keep not hours,’ Comedy of Errors. 


For people in general, hours of work, leisure, and refreshment are 
marked out pretty strictly without much option of their own in the 
matter. Your legislator, were he ever so much inclined to follow 
the lines marked out in the old adage, ‘ Early to bed,’ and so on, 
would find the nearest approach possible to him in getting to bed 
early in the morning and rising early in the afternoon. Your 
lawyer’s hours are settled for him by the sittings of the courts, by 
the habits of business prevalent with his clients. Solitary workers 
alone can arrange their own times; and even they, if they abandon 
the traditional habits of their class, must make up their minds to 
dispense with many opportunities of social intercourse. For society so 
called is exigeant enough, and its laws, although constantly changing, 
must be pretty strictly obeyed by those who live in its smiles. 

In all these matters, however, there is a tendency to slight 
divergences, moving pretty much in the same direction, governed 
by the same immutable laws that rule the rest of the universe. 
Now the drift of modern civilisation, there is no doubt, is towards a 
greater concentration of individual faculties on one particular pur- 
suit—a stricter division of labour, carried so far indeed that, whilst 
it seems to be one man’s destiny to labour incessantly, it appears 
to be another’s to resolve the problem of how to make idleness en- 
durable. At the same time, one of the results of this concentration 
of power has been the vast development of means of locomotion, 
and the separation of home from industrial life. Cities now are 
formed of a thick nucleus of commercial and industrial appliances, 
with a wide nebulous fringe of human dwellings, a mass of organic 
atoms in busy ceaseless circulation within it. There is a regular 
rhythmic beat in this that reminds one of the pulsations of the 
human heart. It would be almost appalling if one could hang over 
London, for instance, with vision of preternatural clearness, and watch 
the mighty inrush of mortals that morning brings. From eight to 
ten London grows black with men, and after some six hours’ influx 
the systole commences—the City casts her people from her. 

This concentration of commercial life induces a vast energy and 
rapidity in the transaction of business ; a recklessness too, no doubt, 
but with that we have nothing to do. What concerns us is that it 
leaves no time for dinner. 

One cannot, indeed, shut one’s eyes to the existence of number- 
less taverns and eating-houses where people do dine after some 
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fashion or other in the middle of the day; but this meal is very 
quickly becoming a mere hasty snack, often taken standing, and to 
many active men is represented merely by a slice of dry toast and 
glass of water. Indeed, it may be said of most of the ruling class 
of the commercial world, that the middle hours of the day are de- 
voted to an undivided attention to the individual pursuits. The 
principal meal of the day is reserved for the evening. 

These assertions are to be taken as applied to London princi- 
pally. In the manufacturing districts the mid-day dinner still holds 
its own. But even there the tendency is felt, breaking out in heavy 
teas, and other insufficient substitutes for dinner, whilst the more 
wealthy and refined are gradually adopting the late dinner of society. 

This social mevement is farther encouraged by the increasing 
sociability of domestic life. Husband, wife, children, mix and move 
upon a far more familiar and equal footing. Out of a vast mist of 
social evils these undoubted facts rise with assuring distinctness. 
Women are beginning slowly to discover that many of the current 
notions of female restraint and seclusion have been imposed upon 
them by the dominating influence of men in the interests of their 
own supremacy. We have not desolated the domestic hearth, but 
we have kicked out those ugly little gpds that so long domineered 
over it. There is danger in the process, no doubt. There is danger 
in every kind of movement, but we must still move. You may think 
that we are far afield from the dinner-hour, but it is not so; for the 
increasing and more intimate companionship of man and wife is a 
strong element in fixing the principal meal at a time when it can 
be partaken in common. And here a difficulty arises; for it is 
necessary also that the children of the house should dine, and dine 
in the middle of the day. Now two dinners a day involve an ex- 
pense which is out of the question when the income of the house- 
hold is limited ; thus either the children suffer or the father. The 
resolution of this difficulty is not apparent with our present domestic 
arrangements. 

Ifa man have the full control of his own time, he naturally 
desires so to map it out as to produce the greatest result with the 
least expenditure of vital force, and he will necessarily be guided 
very much by his own physical constitution and the nature of his 
occupations, whilst he will also seek to profit by the experience of 
others. The German student and professor, who we must all ac- 
knowledge produces more result from his labours than the savant of 
any other nationality, is usually an early riser and an early diner. 
He finds in the society of his family, with occasional simple festivi- 
ties, sufficient relief from an absorbing study. But the number of 
hours that he works would be far too great for any more excitable 
brain. For a writer of fiction, a dramatist, poet, or journalist to 
devote himself to his study for as many hours as a Germen pro- 
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fessor, would be to invite speedy paralysis or softening of the brain. 
Walter Scott tried it, you will remember, when he attempted the 
impossible task of clearing-off his burden of debts. How he spoilt 
both his later works and the brain that had inspired so many charm- 
ing pictures of life is plainly recorded in his life. Goethe’s well- 
ordered brain produced his works without any undue strain upon his 
nervous powers. He was an early diner, and by no means indif- 
ferent to the pleasures of the table or the charms of female society. 
Shakespeare of course dined early, and probably divided his periods 
of composition and study by an afternoon devoted to amusement 
and repose. Dickens, we know, performed nearly all his literary 
work between the hours of nine a.m. and one p.m. A distinguished 
man in another sphere, Von Moltke—one who has produced stupen- 
dous results from his powers of organisation—is, we believe, an early 
diner, and devotes the hours of the afternoon to amusement and 
exercise. Bismarck is said to have done most of his work in the 
early morning hours. As to this early rising, there is no doubt 
that much work can be got through in the uninterrupted solitude of 
the early morning, but the stress on the brain is very great—as 
much so as in nightwork. Schiller was a great nightworker, and 
wrote with the stars for his sole companions. Bulwer Lytton, 
again, always finished his work before luncheon. We are inclined 
to think that the daywork is, on the whole, the best, and that the 
feverish facility of an over-excited brain is more fatal to real success 
than the interruptions and casualties of daylight. 

After all, in these matters the best plan is to suit oneself, taking 
care that hereditary sloth does not unduly bias the choice; but we 
think that one of the conditions of keeping healthy is a substantial 
meal in the middle of the day. It is often inconvenient, it inter- 
rupts business, and is frequently neglected by active men; but 
Nature is not to be denied, and punishes us in the end if we unduly 
keep her waiting for dinner. 

For our own part, we have no fault to find with the arrangement 
of hours for meals now current in good society. One might object 
_ that they involve a perpetual state of cooking and eating, large staffs 
of servants, and a cost comparatively enormous. But these are 
considerations for those whom they concern—‘ our withers are un- 
wrung.’ Dinners, too, are made too complicated, and instead of 
dishes and wines few in number but of choicest quality, a vast suc- 
cession of indifferent eatables and drinkables is forced upon us. 
Otherwise the hours now fashionable are, in fact, but a return to the 
customs of our ancestors. With a substantial meal in the middle 
of the day, and another—call it what you will, dinner or supper—at 
eight or nine in the evening, the claims of appetite and digestion, 
and the calls of business or pleasure, may be best coordinated. 
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CAP-A-PIE 


Arw’D cap-a-pie, the knights of ancient story 
Their deeds of prowess waged the fair before ; 
And proudly trooping from the field of glory, 
The gage d’amour upon their helmets wore. 


Time sped ; yet still survived the custom olden 
At Floral Game, or in the Court of Love ; 

Still claim’d the knight his meed from beauty golden, 
While Cupid smiled the bloodless lists above. 


Changed yet again the scene. Chivalric duty 
No more calls combatants to war’s alarms ; 
No longer bids the bard imperious beauty 
With glowing verse to celebrate her charms. 


Still cap-a-pie before his being’s charmer 
Behold the preux chevalier duty-bound, 

Clad in these later ages’ silken armour, 
Bending in adoration to the ground. 


So changed in Hesiod’s verse advancing ages— 
The Iron Era sped to Brass of old ; 

Be it in knightly deeds or poet-pages, 
Love’s age is ever still the Age of Gold. 


Sweet aurum priscum! Ages yet unending 
Shall multiply the offices of love ; 

Shall see the knight at feet of beauty bending, 
While Cupid smiles the deathless pact above. 


MAURICE DAVIES. 


Tarrp Series, Vou. [V. F.8. You. XXIV. 





WHAT JIS TO BE DONE WITH ST. PAUL’S? 


B little Essay on a greut Subject 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


As LI intend to mention in the course of this paper a certain number 
of Facts which, so far as I have been enabled to judge, are not within 
the cognisance of the generality of people, and as I have certain 
suggestions to offer the adoption of which might go some way to- 
wards surmounting the difficulties with which the question of the 
decoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral is beset, I would take the liberty 
to hint to my accustomed (and highly-esteemed) readers, that I am 
not about to be either funny, sentimental, or cynical ; and, in par- 
ticular, that I am anxious to avoid all unnecessary and impertinent 
digressions : such, for example, as the making of St. Paul’s a peg 
on which to hang digressions upon the doctrine of Free Will, the 
Sauna and flora of the Fiji islands, the statistics of metropolitan 
pauperism, or the cocked-hat of the late Napoleon Bonaparte. The 
question I have to propound is set forth at the head of this paper, 
and I intend to descant. upon it and to answer it—in part, at least— 
according to the best of my ability. Have I any right to approach 
the awful problem of the decoration of St. Paul’s at all? I think 
that I have. It is true that I am neither a lord, a baronet, nor a 
bishop—that I am not a member of parliament with an ecclesio- 
logical craze, a highly-respectable publisher in Paternoster-row, a 
man about town with a penchant for theatrical management, a pro- 
fessional architect, or a minor canon, and that consequently I am 
wholly unfitted to be a member of any committee, either of Taste 
or of an executive nature, duly convened to hold solemn sittings in 
the Chapter House, and to fill columns of the newspapers from time 
to time with dreary controversial correspondence. But, on the other 
hand, I may plead that I have a tolerably accurate acquaintance with 
the history of the cathedral, and with the record of the Life and Works 
of its illustrious architect ; that I have some practical acquaintance 
with the rules of architectural design, the canons of decoration, the 
theory of colour, and the laws of light and shade; and, finally, I 
may observe that I have studied in situ the plan, the arrangements, 
the decorative features, and the general aspect of the chief cathedrals 
and basilicas, not only of my own country, but of the world at large 
—from Mexico and Guadalajara (the American Guadalajara) to 
Madrid, and Burgos, and Cordova, and Seville; from Vienna and 
Salzburg to Cologne and Mayence; from St. Petersburg and Mos- 
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cow to Sienna, and Milan, and Venice, and Rome. Thus, whether 
I can be under any circumstances entitled to talk about St. Paul’s 
must be left to the public as a matter of opinion. My opinion is, that 
my voice is worth listening to (in the way of very humble hints and 
suggestions) by all and sundry. 

Do you remember what the interior of St. Paul’s was like thirty 
years ago? Ido. In the year 1844 I happened to be living in 
the City—in Christopher-street, Finsbury-square. The worthy people 
with whom I boarded were strict Roman Catholics, and I saw no 
harm (as I see none now) in accompanying them to Moorfields 
Chapel, then the handsomest Catholic church in London, or even to 
the far-distant Bavarian Chapel in Warwick-street, Regent-street. 
But I happened to have been brought up in the Protestant faith ; 
and although I read Cobbett’s Legacy to Parsons (one of the most 
favourite of the little engines employed by modern Romanists in 
the conversion of heretics) before I was fifteen, and had thoroughly 
mastered the spirit of that wonderfully able but most mischievous 
tract, I never felt that there was any wavering in my Protestantism ; 
and I took delight (as I take it now, when I feel as though I should 
like to be ‘ good ;’ and the naughtiest of us, I hope, experience that 
feeling from time to time) in attending with tolerable regularity the 
cathedral service of the Church of England in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The liturgy in 1844 was solemnised according to the same forms then 
as it is now (I wish that I could extend the observation to a great 
many other churches which flourish exceedingly) ; but the chanting 
was very indifferently performed, the chorister-boys were ill-disciplined, 
and the anthems were, as a rule, ill sung. There were a good many 
reverend persons among the capitular body who should have been su- 
perannuated long before 1844, and whose presence did not add much 
to the dignity of the ritual ; seeing that they were painfully given to 
snuffling, to mumbling, to coughing, and occasionally to going to 
sleep, and half choking themselves in their slumbers: still, the 
Cathedral Service was the Cathedral Service, and it was very fine. 

But this noble ritual was celebrated amidst perhaps the meanest 
and shabbiest accessories it is possible to conceive. The windows of 
the edifice, seemingly of the cheapest glass, were scarcely ever cleaned. 
I have often, when the sermon was unusually dull, looked up at.some 
particular window-pane from my seat in the gallery of the choir, and 
counted over again the very same number of spots and splashes 
which I had reckoned on the previous Sunday, and which, for aught 
I could tell, had been there from the time of William and Mary. 
The most precious portions of the communion-plate had been stolen 
by some audacious robbers early in the century; and the Dean and 
Chapter being, of course, desperately poverty-stricken, no efforts had 
been made to replace the eucharistic vaisselle; so the chalice, 
patens, and flagons were of the ugliest possible pattern, and I 
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should say of very trifling intrinsic value. I specially remember 
that the velvet covering to the communion-table was worn to the 
cord, that its gold-lace fringe was tarnished to blackness, and that 
the carpet before the altar was inrags. The very handsome carved 
work of the stalls was defaced by age and neglect ; and the capitular 
revenues were seemingly so depleted as to render even the purchase 
of sixpennyworth of furniture-polish a matter of extreme difficulty. 
The entrance to the choir was blocked up by a clumsy and unsightly 
organ-loft, a barbarous parody of the ancient cathedral rood-screen, 
which, albeit distasteful to Protestant notions, as shutting out the 
laity from the chancel or ‘ sanctuary,’ as the laity are shut out by 
the iconostasis of the Greek Church—the quaintly painted screen 
behind which the priests perform their mysteries and burn their 
incense—had yet some definite and solemnly symbolic significance. 
This huge timber loft at St. Paul’s served no other purpose than 
to support a big hideous old organ with pipes like unto superannuated 
gas-fittings, and to conceal the view of the choir from the nave. 
The entrance was barred by a heavy and tasteless iron gate, which was 
kept carefully locked out of service-time, in order to afford the oppor- 
tunity to the vergers of extorting extra fees from country cousins 
and inquisitive Americans—scarcely anybody else, save the clergy 
and the sparse congregation, ever entered the cathedral. As for 
the nave, the aisles, and the side chapels, they were in a shamefully 
grimy and dilapidated condition; the pavement of the nave was in 
many places worn into ruts or broken into holes; and with the ex- 
ception of Sir James Thornhill’s clumsy paintings in the concavity 
of the cupola, which paintings were in a wretchedly ruinous condi- 
tion—so that square inches of plaster and pigment, formerly repre- 
sentative of the life and labours of St. Paul, were periodically 
dropping on to the noses of people who stared up at the dome—there 
were no mural adornments in the cathedral at all. ‘ Decoration’ of 
another kind was plentiful, and it disfigured and scandalised then 
three parts of the magnificent fane, as it disfigures and scandalises 
them now. Huddled together in ill-assorted groups, or scattered 
broadcast, with stupid carelessness of arrangement, was a mob of 
statues of famous men—philosophers, philanthropists, soldiers, sailors, 
and divines; from Dr. Johnson—who is not buried here—to John 
Howard; from Lord St. Vincent to Captain Riou; from Lord 
Cornwallis to Sir Edward Hoste. A few of these statues were real 
works of art, from the chisels of the most famous sculptors of the 
latter part of the last and the first years of the present century. 
The rest were bald and bad effigies, worthier of a stoneyard in the 
Euston-road, or a tombstone-maker’s front garden on the way to 
Kensal-green; than of the interior of the metropolitan basilica. The 
most conspicuous monument—that of Lord Nelson—was most incon- 
veniently situated near the entrance to the choir, and vied with the 
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lumbering organ-loft in intercepting the sweep of the vista; but the 
effect of this, and all the other monuments to our military and naval 
heroes, was marred by the intermixture with memorials to good and 
great men of a crowd of clumsy and incongruous allegories represent- 
ing Fame blasting her trampet—very often the sculptor omitted the 
actual trumpet, and only represented Fame with her buccinator 
muscles in violent action and her cheeks puffed out, to show 
that she was blasting; of Faith, Hope, and Charity supporting a 
colonel of light-horse in buckskin smalls, epaulettes, and a pigtail, 
in their arms; of the British lion with his tail between his legs, his 
mane wet with weeping, and utterly disconsolate at the loss of a 
captain of grenadiers ; and of Britannia, with a shield like the lid of 
a turbot-kettle, blubbering over the prostrate form of an admiral of 
the Blue. For the rest, there are, I well know, many absurd monu- 
ments, both in bronze and in marble, in St. Peter’s at Rome; but 
their incongruity and occasional bad taste are always remedied by 
their being placed in niches in the walls; and the darkness of the 
alcoves behind them succeeds in bestowing on the worst conceived 
group a certain dignity of composition and harmony of light and 
shade. In St. Paul’s the crowd of stone figures stand up stark and 
rigid on the pavement, with no recessed background, and no back- 
ground at all, save a bleak blank expanse of rough-cut gray stone. 
The process of arrangement, indeed, intimately resembles that 
adopted at Madame Tussaud’s waxwork show in Baker-street ; only 
at that admirable exhibition the figures of the illustrious dead— 
and the illustrious living sometimes— at least stand on pedestals 
neatly covered with crimson baize. They are handsomely dressed, 
too ; their linen is always clean, the gentlemen’s boots are always 
highly polished, and the ladies’ gloves beautifully buttoned; and 
altogether, as a display of plastic art, the show in Baker-street is 
infinitely to be preferred to the collection of stone dummies in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Ere I dismiss the consideration of the aspect of 
the place thirty years ago, let me mention that the Bishop’s throne 
wanted a leg, that the Lord Mayor’s chair of state was in not much 
better case, and that the wretched little pulpit, with its winding-stair, 
and its sounding-board, like a crippled dumb-waiter, above, would 
have been a disgrace to a village church in the Eastern counties, 
where the value of the living did not exceed a hundred a year, and 
the incumbent was fain to fatten geese for Leadenhall Market in 
order to eke out a livelihood. The ordinary congregation at St. 
Paul’s, even on Sunday mornings, was, as a rule, miserably scanty ; 
and on week-days it so frequently trembled on the verge of the 
canonical ‘two or three gathered together,’ that the apostrophis- 
ing of the precentor by a dejected prebendary as ‘ Dearly-beloved 
Roger’ seemed to be anything but a remote contingency. Out- 
side, nine-tenths of St. Paul’s Cathedral were as black as ink. 
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It is not very clean, as things go; but in 1845 the Dean and 
Chapter took heart of grace and caused the layers of soot due to 
many generations of smoky chimneys, and by which some very fine 
bas-reliefs under the portico had been time out of mind encrusted, 
to be scrubbed clean. In other respects, the exterior of the cathe- 
dral offered only a counterpart of the incwria and barrenness visible 
within. The ball and cross, which had been poorly regilt in 1828-9, 
had become again blackened by the London smoke, and needed an- 
other coating of gold-leaf; the churchyard was in a shocking con- 
dition of dank weediness; and the abolition of intramural interments 
being yet undecided upon by the legislature, and, of course, fiercely 
opposed (for the sake of their fees) by the clergy, the bodies of de- 
ceased tradespeople— parishioners, I suppose, ofthe church legendarily 
supposed to exist in the crypt—continued to be interred under the very 
lee of the cathedralwall. Ican scarcely say thatthe remains of our dear 
brethren departed were ‘ buried,’ since the surface of the churchyard 
mould was many inches above the level of the roadway; and dusty 
clods and rank herbage, the outcome of bygone generations of dear 
brethren departed, bulged hideously between the battered and rusty 
railings of Sussex iron which hemmed in the western, the northern, 
and the southern sides of the cathedral. 

Such was the state of St. Paul’s in 1844. Into the then state 
of the capitular body it would be beyond my purpose to inquire, 
but assuredly the Dean and Chapter must, like Dogberry, ‘ have had 
losses,’ and have been desperately ‘ hard up,’ else they would never 
have allowed the magnificent fabric committed to their charge to 
fall into a condition so shameful. And yet the great railway mania, 
when the names of so many dignified clergymen were found on the 
deeds of enrolment of so many companies for Grand Trunk lines 
from Piccadilly to Pekin, with branches to Barataria, the empire of 
Prester John and the Moon, did not set in until 1845. 

The aspect of St. Paul’s was not much more seemly when I went 
there eight years afterwards, to witness the ceremony of the funeral 
of the great Duke of Wellington. The decorations on that occasion 
were of a strictly temporary nature, and consisted mainly of a ring 
of gas-jets round the dome, which, at ‘ half-turn,’ hada very solemn 
and imposing effect ; and of several thousand yards of black crape 
and baize hiding the wooden scaffoldings which afforded accommo- 
dation to some ten or twelve thousand privileged spectators. I 
have been told that the applications to the cathedral authorities 
and the officials of the Lord Chamberlain’s department to witness 
the show amounted altogether to thirty-six thousand. Did you 
ever ‘ask to be asked’ to a dinner, or a ball, or any other grand 
public ‘function’? Mr. Thackeray used to say, that ‘ to ask to be 
asked’ was quite a necessary process with people who wished to make 
their way in the world; but it must require more audacity and more 
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presence of mind and absence of shame than I could command at 
a few days’ notice. Among the ten or twelve thousand persons who 
were so fortunate as to gain admission to the privileged area of St. 
Paul’s on that memorable November day when Duke Arthur was 
laid in the tomb, I wonder how many hundreds, or scores, among the 
grand company were really sorry that the Duke was dead? There 
must have been a considerable number of persons of taste and cul- 
ture who were terribly pained at beholding the bare and shabby 
appearance of the cathedral, apart from the black cloth and baize 
hangings, which were to be taken away a few hours after the ‘ Dead 
March’ in Saul had been played, and which were to be paid for, 
not by the Dean and Chapter, but by the nation. And it is 
by no means improbable that, dating from this November day in 
the year 1852, public opinion, which had been dormant on the sub- 
ject of the decoration of St. Paul’s for more than half a century, 
was once more awakened to the national disgrace of allowing the 
interior of the stately structure to remain as bare as a barn or a 
regimental riding-school. It is necessary to mention that the 
desirability of embellishing the interior of the structure in a manner 
common with the splendour of its design, and which should har- 
monise with that design, and, so far as could be ascertained, with 
the intentions of Sir Christopher Wren, as recorded in the Paren- 
talia, or as noted in the drawings and sketches from the illustrious 
architect’s own hand, and which draughts are preserved in the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford, had more than once been dwelt upon. There 
lies before me a very large and elaborately-engraved view—I picked 
it up at arag-shop in Clare Market lately, and for a song—of the in- 
terior of St. Paul’s exhibited as ‘ decorated agreeably to the original 
intention of Sir Christopher Wren.’ It is engraved in line by 
Edward Rooker; it is dedicated to George Prince of Wales ; and 
from the cocked-hats, bag-wigs, and swords of the gentlemen, and 
the hoops and high-heeled shoes of the ladies, who are represented 
in miniature as admiring the practical embodiment of Sir Christo- 
pher’s ‘ original intentions,’ the work seems to have been executed 
about 1770. The decoration appears to consist, for the most part, 
of oil paintings of scenes from sacred history, filling the space over 
the communion-table, where there is an immense altar-piece of the 
Lord’s Supper, and every available apse, panel, curved alcove, span- 
drel, and semi-dome: the whole being plentifully interspersed with 
bas-reliefs representing Cupids—-I mean cherubim —festoons of 
flowers, lambs and flags, and achievements of the City and of the 
episcopal achievements of arms of the see of London. All this 
would imply, I take it, the contemplation of an immense amount of 
earving and gilding. The design of Thornhill’s picture in the dome 
seems to have been preserved, substituting, however, prismatic hues 
for monochrome in the colouring. Altogether, this view must have 
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cost a good many hundreds of pounds to engrave, and was probably 
the result of a somewhat enthusiastic movement among the artists of 
the day, who were anxious at once to redeem the metropolitan 
basilica from the unjust stigma which had so long lain upon it, and 
to promote the interests of a National School of Painting. Of this 
movement the late Dean Milman Has spoken somewhat con- 
temptuously in his Annals of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The dean of 
the period was Dr. Newton, who was an accomplished man, fond of 
pictures and prints. This taste in the dean, if it did not suggest, 
may have encouraged the artistic proposal made for the decoration 
of the cathedral. ‘ But,’ says Dean Milman haughtily, ‘ the young 
Royal Academy was ambitious of displaying its powers. The Pre- 
sident, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and some of the leading members, 
made overtures to execute paintings on the walls of the cathedral. 
I confess that I shudder at the thought of our walls covered with 
the audacious designs and tawdry colouring of West, Barry, Cipriani, 
Dawe, and Angelica Kauffmann. Their paintings long ago would 
have utterly faded or been overlaid with a black covering of smoke. 
But it might have been embarrassing to efface them. Even Sir 
Joshua himself, though everything from his hand would have been 
preserved, was never very successful in religious art’ (he never had 
any chance of succeeding therein, since George III. gave all his 
commissions for religious pictures to Benjamin West), ‘ and might 
have been tempted by some of his caprices as to his pigments, which 
so sadly mar the exquisite beauty of some of his works of this 
period. Happily the pious alarm of Bishop Terrick’—the pious 
wooden head of Bishop Terrick—‘ prevailed, and St. Paul’s escaped 
being the vile body on which this experiment was to be tried. 
Dean Newton made a more sensible and modest proposal, that Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and West should fill two compartments over the 
doors near the communion-table with subjects ofa scriptural nature. 
But even this scheme was overruled by the same timorous authority. 
Sir Joshua wrought his design into a picture for the window at New 
College. West went no further than a drawing. I have no sym- 
pathy,’ concludes the dean, ‘with the motives of Bishop Terrick, 
and almost regret that they interfered with the execution of this 
humble plan ; yet I cannot but be grateful for his discouragement of 
the decoration of the cathedral according to the more ambitious 
project.’ 

Dean Milman was a very amiable and pious divine, a ripe scholar, 
a poet, an accomplished literary critic, and a gentleman; but he 
certainly did not understand much about fine art ; and in the lines 
which I have quoted above he has perpetrated a distressing amount 
of nonsense. He seems to have admired Sir Joshua Reynolds a 
little on the other, and the wrong, side of idolatry, and to have 
treated the great portrait-painter’s compeers with undeserved 
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and unjustifiable contumely. Sir Joshua was an admirable colourist, 
and a wonderful master of expression and delineation of feminine 
loveliness. Benjamin West could certainly draw as well as Giulio 
Romano could; but his colouring was as cold as that of the dis- 
tinguished pupil of Raffaelle was sultry and brickdusty. Yet 
West was eminently fitted to be an ecclesiastical painter. So was 
Angelica Kauffmann, whose design, by the way, was not ‘ audacious,’ 
and whose colouring was not ‘tawdry,’ but who was as chaste in 
the first as she was pure in the last. As for George Dawe, he did 
not belong artistically to the eighteenth century at all, but to the 
nineteenth ; and James Barry was, under many aspects, a much 
greater painter than Reynolds. Finally, Dean Milman had the 
bad taste to omit record of the fact that the distinguished artists at 
whom he sneers had unanimously offered to decorate the cathedral 
gratuitously. 

In contradistinction to this abortive and repudiated plan, it may 
be useful to glance briefly at the scheme drawn up nearly a century 
afterwards, and presumably with the unqualified approval of the Dean 
and Chapter, by Mr. Penrose, the official surveyor of the fabric, who 
has drawn a very graphic, albeit imaginary, picture of the effect 
which the aspect of the renovated cathedral might presumably have 
upon a visitor coming in at the great west door. Here he would 
enter the nave, of which ‘ the original severity’—that is to say, 
its original bleakness and barrenness—would not be ‘entirely sub- 
dued.’ Still, it would be enlivened to some extent by inlaid marbles 
in the wall panels, and by the improved glazing of the windows on 
the north and south sides, into which some colour had been intro- 
duced, yet so as not to interfere with the admission of the full breadth 
of sunlight. I may here observe, that the ‘dim religious light’ 
afforded by richly dight and storied panes is an element in decora- 
tion pertaining exclusively to buildings in the Gothic, the Byzantine, 
and the Moorish styles, and that the introduction of a painted 
window into aa Italian building, such as St. Paul’s must essentially 
be considerer., is simply an abomination. The effect, for example, 
of the exquisitely designed staircase of the Reform Club in Pall 
Mall is utterly spoilt by two preposterous windows of painted glass 
in recesses on the landing. But retowrnons a nos moutons. The 
visitor would find the vaults adorned with gilding and mosaic, and 
especially the large cupola over the westernmost bay of the nave 
would have a large mosaic painting on a gold ground, representing 
one of the miracles. Gold grounds, be it observed, like diapers, 
belong exclusively to Gothic, to Byzantine, and to Oriental decora- 
tion. The great spandrels of the arches of the central dome would 
contain effigies in mosaic and gold of the four Evangelists, which 
would amount to a simple plagiarism from the decoration of 
analogous portions of St. Peter’s, in which the pen held by St. 
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Luke is said to be eleven feet high. Above the gilded rails of the 
Whispering Gallery, an inscription on a gold mosaic ground, taken 
from the dicta of the Apostle of the Gentiles, would encircle the 
base of the dome. This idea is, again, coolly borrowed from the 
inscription round the drum of the cupola at St. Peter’s, which, as 
all the world knows, runs thus: ‘ 7'w es Petrus, et super hane 
petram edificabo ecclesiam meam,’ &e. The peristyle of St. Paul’s 
Mr. Penrose would adorn by placirg statues—of whom ?—in the 
empty niches; and in the dome itself he would (or he would 
have, for I know not if he be of the same opinion still) substitute 
(or substituted) a great mosaic picture suggestive of ‘the Heavenly 
Jerusalem’ for Sir James Thornhill’s rococo subjects in grisaille. 
It strikes me that of all the subjects which could be possibly 
given to an artist to paint, or to design in mosaic, there is none 
more peculiarly suited to induce, and even to compel, the artist to 
resort to that ‘audacity’ in design and ‘ tawdriness’ of colouring against 
which Dean Milman took up his parable than ‘the Heavenly Jerusa- 
lem.’ We knownothing about the ‘Heavenly Jerusalem ;’ we can know 
nothing about it: even John Bunyan’s fervid imagination fails 
him when he strives to describe it in the Pilgrim’s Progress; and he 
has been fain to dismiss the shining city and its golden-harped in- 
habitants in a few lines of grandiose allegory; whereas, on the other 
hand, he has limned, with the fidelity of a Dutch painter or a 
photographer, every several lineament of Vanity Fair. Moreover, 
Luca Giordano, otherwise called Luca Fa Presto, has tried his hand 
at a ‘Heavenly Jerusalem’ in the palace-church of the Escorial ; 
and very disastrous failure has been the result of his labours. 
‘Heavenly Jerusalems’ are but cousins-german to painters’ allegories 
ofthe Pagan Olympos; and the celestial personages whom Mr. Penrose 
wishes (or wished) to see performing impossible feats on the trapéze 
in the dome of St. Paul’s would be closely akin to the saints who 
were made by Verrio and Laguerre to sprawl on a hundred public 
and private ceilings. Only they would sprawl in mosaic, with a 
gold background, instead of in oil colour. And it is here necessary 
to remark, that the people who talk so volubly about the profuse 
employment of mosaic in St. Paul’s Cathedral being in precise 
consonance with the ‘ original intentions’ of Sir Christopher Wren 
seem to be utterly unaware of the fact that Sir Christopher had 
little, if any, experience of Byzantine or of Oriental mosaic as a 
means of decoration. He had never been to Venice, he had never 
been to Italy at all; in fact, he never travelled anywhere abroad, 
save to Paris and to Versailles. But he had probably heard a 
great deal from travellers abroad about the profuse employment of 
mosaic in St. Peter’s, and he consequently jotted down in his note- 
book a suggestion for using mosaic in the enrichment of the cupola 
of his own cathedral. Still the mosaic in St. Peter’s is not by any 
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means of a Byzantine or Oriental character. It is simply the repro- 
duction in pietra dura, or minute tessere of coloured marbles and 
gems, of the scriptural masterpieces of Raffaelle, and other famous 
Italian masters, which tableaux are framed in the stone work over the 
altars precisely as though they were ordinary pictures, and which 
’ have been put together with such marvellous skill, industry, patience, 
and taste, that it needs a very sharp and practised eye to tell them 
from works executed in oil. My own impression has long been that 
the only rational means of decorating St. Paul’s is by the employ- 
ment of such mosaic as this, in conjunction with a moderate amount 
of inlaying in coloured marbles and of gilding. I would have the 
foremost artists of the age—those in particular who are accustomed 
to paint sacred subjects—such men, in fine, as Watts, as Millais, 
as Poole, as Elmore, as Dobson, as Richmond, as Callcott Horsley, 
as Holl, as Sant, as Armitage, and as Herbert (who should be strictly 
admonished, however, to abstain for the nonce from abstract 
mysticism and concrete leanness and scragginess in his work) 
commissioned to execute a series of grand coloured cartoons simply 
illustrative of the sublime episodes of the New Testament, and 
leaving out all consideration of the greater and lesser prophets, the 
angels, the sibyls, and other questionable or mythical personages. 
These cartoons should be executed in mosaic, and would then con- 
stitute actual pictures, susceptible of being framed in the wall-panels, 
and, barring the contingencies of fire or earthquake—a flood they 
might defy—absolutely indestructible and imperishable. This is 
how I would have St. Paul’s decorated; and this mode of decoration | 
would, I am persuaded—if the cathedral is to be decorated at all—be 
most acceptable to the vast majority of the Protestant people of this 
country. Nobody, not even the rigidest Dissenter, objects to an 
illustrated Bible. Doré’s great Picture Bible is issued in England 
by an eminent firm of Nonconformist publishers. Ceteris paribus, 
not even the sourest bigot could object to a cathedral decorously 
enriched with pictorial illustrations from the great storehouse of 
the New Testament. St. Paul’s Cathedral would be but a mighty 
picture-book in mosaic; and to treat it thus is, I am persuaded, 
the only way in which to solve the most vexed of the artistic pro- 
blems in the England of to-day—‘ What is to be done with St. 
Paul’s Cathedral ?’ 





ROSALINE 


A FriowEr there bloom’d in Cheviotdale 
When last the spring reign’d green, 

The pride of all that mountain vale, 
They call’d her Rosaline. 


The summer came, and all too soon 
The maiden’s heart was tried, 

Till in the sunny flush of June 
They led her forth a bride. 


And he—that dark-hair’d youth, who swore 
In manhood’s dawning hour, 

When heaven’s high throne they knelt before, 
To guard that mountain flower— 


When the rich yellow autumn corn 
Waved nodding in the breeze, 

Slow to his early grave was borne 
Beneath the old yew-trees. 


For Rosaline no more again 
Spring smiled her brightest hours ; 
She saw the autumn twilights wane, 
And faded with the flowers. 


And when the sound of village bell 
Chimed sadly o’er the green, 

The listening dalesmen knew full well 
It toll’d for Rosaline. 


No longer now in Cheviotdale 
The sweet wild-flowers bloom, 
The whistling of the wintry gale 
Has lull’d them to their tomb. 


The snow upon the mountain steeps 
Has veil’d the verdure green, 
And in the vale beneath them sleeps 

My gentle Rosaline. 


A. H. BALDWIN. 
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Time flies, and it is difficult always to assign a date to memories 
which, having sunk in the ocean of Lethe, regurgitate, like so many 
inquisitive talking-fish, unbidden and unexpected. Hence we need 
not be precise in locating the following veracious biography on the 
sands of this century; enough to assert that its hero lived subse- 
quent to the invention of railways and telegraphy, and that his story 
occurred prior to the Orton pretension and the Tory reaction. 

Not to wander too remotely from the point, Mr. Chicken, whose 
academical history we propose briefly to indite, was not, as you 
might suppose, evolved from an egg-shell. On the contrary, as with 
the rest of us, his earliest days were spent in a cradle, where he 
developed the nucleus of that voice which subsequently gratified a 
university not much less than its fortunate possessor. To speak 
the truth, Mr. Chicken’s mamma—whose name was Jones, a patro- 
nymic, by the bye, which adhered but loosely to her affectionate son 
—had a voice too. Mr. Titus Jones senior, the progenitor of our 
hero, died of that voice, so report says; whilst young Titus took to 
it so unkindly, that he felt it his duty, in the interests of domestic 
harmony, to put between its remotest echoes and himself the dis- 
tance of at least a brace of counties. 

At the time when Mr. Titus Jones junior makes his bow to the 
reader, we find him a scholar of St. Vitus College; from which it 
may be gathered that he possessed ability, and had been industrious 
as a schoolboy. Unlike the Order of the Garter, scholarships had 
already begun to be distributed for ‘ nonsense of merit.’ Indeed, 
when Titus came in at the head of sixty competitors facile princeps, 
public opinion backed him for a first and a fellowship. Shortly, 
however, it transpired that honours were not the ambition of young 
Mr. Titus Jones. His aim in life was twofold: first, to enjoy him- 
self—gregariously, of course ; secondly, to attain the rare distinction 
of throwing into the shade such giants of song as Sims Reeves, 
Mario, Giuglini. 

The very first day he entered the hospitable halls of St. Vitus 
he encountered a kindred but a profounder spirit. Mr. Blobbs, too, 
had his aspirations, whereof the foremost—he being a basso of ex- 
traordinary power—was to sing double C in public in the very teeth 
of Herr Formes; the hindmost was to take a degree in medicine, 
a subject wherein he had dabbled. 

They say that one university man, observing another drowning, 
regretted much that he could not take the liberty of saving the man’s 
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life, because he had not had the honour of an introduction. Fresh- 
men, however, as a rule amalgamate irrespective of any such punc- 
tilio. Hence Mr. Titus Jones and Mr. Blobbs, finding themselves 
in a strange place and knowing nobody, made friends, as follows : 

‘ My name’s Blobbs,’ gurgled forth the bass in a sepulchral tone. 
‘ What’s yours ?’ 

‘ Blobbs—Blobbs !’ cried Mr. Jones cheerily; ‘I should have 
thought it was Tromba, judging from your register. You didn’t ever 
belong to Leslie’s choir, did you ?” 

‘I did,’ replied Mr. Blobbs, about two notes lower down. 

‘Ha—yes. I thought I remembered your quality of voice. My 
name’s Jones—Titus Jones.’ 

‘Hum!’ grunted Mr. Blobbs; ‘I should have thought it was 
Chicken.’ 

This was in allusion to Mr. Titus Jones’s figure, which was pre- 
ternaturally lean. Mr. Blobbs himself measured fifty inches round 
the chest, and had a throat like a bison. 

Ever after this Mr. Titus Jones was known as Mr. Chicken, 
Mr. Blobbs having performed for him the part of a friendly Anabap- 
tist. Letters came for him addressed T. Chicken, Esq.; ticks 
flowed in to the same nomenclature; even the senior tutor, in a 
moment of absence, was heard to request Mr. Chick—ones to be so 
good as to construe, the termination alone saving his tutorial dignity. 

Perhaps, however, Mr. Chicken secretly writhed under his nick- 
name: there is no knowing. As there were two other Joneses 
within the college walls—viz. Giggery Jones the billiard-player, and 
Ginger Jones from the Principality—he could hardly object to a 
style and title which had for its object distinction as well as descrip- 
tion. The name of Jones suggests an unknown quantity. At Jesus 
College—which is nothing if not Welsh, the aboriginal tongue being 
used for divine service, and the indigenous leek gracing the brows 
of its inmates on St. David’s-day—at Jesus College a malicious re- 
port has it that a stranger was heard to inquire of the porter the 
way to Mr. Jones’s rooms. 

‘Which Mr. Jones, sir? There are twenty-five of ’em.’ 

‘O, Mr. Jones the Welshman.’ 

‘ They’re all Welsh.’ 

‘Mr. John Jones.’ 

‘ Fifteen of ’em is called John, sir.’ 

‘ Well, then, Mr. John Jones with the red hair.’ 

‘ They’ve all got red hair.’ 

‘ And freckles ?” 

‘ They all looks as if they was sprinkled with yaller wash, sir.’ 

‘Bother! I mean THE Mr. John Jones who was ploughed for 
smalls.’ 

‘A haccident, sir, as ’appened to the ’ole biling.’ 
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‘ Confound it! The man I mean is—hum—a trifle untidy, not 
to say seedy.’ 

The porter shook his head; then he whispered mysteriously, 
‘I don’t know one of ’em as isn’t downright dirty.’ 

The stranger for a moment seemed nonplussed ; then he hap- 
pily bethought him of the virtue of a negative differentia. 

‘My Mr. John Jones,’ said he, ‘ hasn’t a cast in his eye.’ 

‘ Law, sir,’ cried the porter cheerily, ‘ why ever didn’t you say 
that before? I knows the gennelum, bless you!’ 

To return to Mr. Chicken. 

With Mr. Blobbs he became on terms of the warmest intimacy. 
Together they deafened the Amateur Musical Society; they shared 
the glory of the College Commemoration Concert, when, if Mr. 
Blobbs in Haydn’s cheerful Creation song, the ‘ Worm,’ grovelled 
vocally lower than any sinuosity of the sort, Mr. Chicken put his 
back into it as he defied, rather than entreated, Maud to come into 
the garden, concluding his apostrophe with a wild howl, which sim- 
ply brought the house down. Im short, on the platform they were 
about on a level; and et festive gatherings, if the basso could amuse 
by a vast repertory of comic songs, the tenor could charm by his lay 
of liquid love, which appealed to the sentimental, the sickly, and 
the maudlin. So deep-rooted indeed was the local popularity of 
these two amateurs, that busy rumour did ‘not fail to assert that 
they were about to cut the university and enrich, not to say rehabi- 
litate, the operatic stage. 

Equal therefore, in regard of music, to his stout friend, Mr. 
Chicken reflected in bitterness of soul that, as regards physique, he 
was wofully his inferior. Now, Mr. Blobbs had a habit of referring 
every corporeal advantage—his voice, his bull-throat, his gigantesque 
chest, his ruddy complexion—to the knowledge he possessed, or 
said he possessed, of medical science. According to his account, 
drugs and diet had made him; drugs and diet could do as much for 
all the world. 

‘ What, Blobbs,’ inquired Mr. Chicken one day, ‘ is the secret 
of your robust appearance ?’ 

‘ Wine, my boy,’ grunted the other, quoting Mendelssohn. 

‘Don’t chaff. I ask for advice—seriously mind, Blobbs, and 
not in a spirit of levity.’ 

Thus appealed to, Mr. Blobbs confidentially volunteered a recipe, 
which he wrote in the following terms : 

Cinchone, dr. suff. 
Aq. pur. 02. iii. 
Sumend. ter die. 
JEHOSAPHAT Biopss, M.D. 


The chemist, however, somewhat stared at this prescription, as if 
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he did not quite realise its purport. Then, having put on his spec- 
tacles, he politely inquired who Dr. Blobbs might be. Mr. Chicken 
having stated that he was a London physician of eminence, the 
chemist became reassured ; and after carefully copying the prescrip- 
tion into his book, forwarded to Mr. Chicken a bottle of quinine 
wine. At one-and-twenty nature is strong. Mr. Chicken got through 
a whole quart bottle of the chemist’s decoction without headache or 
heartburn ; but he somehow did not fatten. 

‘Hum!’ remarked Mr. Blobbs sententiously ; ‘ we will try diet. 
Medicine first, and gluten to follow. Such was the recipe of the 
immortal Abernethy. I qualify his rule by the addition of burnt 
malt in a liquid form.’ 

Accordingly, whilst Mr. Chicken endeavoured to acquire adipose 
by swallowing mock-turtle for luncheon, sausages for breakfast, and 
toasted cheese for supper, he farther assisted nature by ordering in 
a thirty-two-gallon cask of Guinness’s stout, the very name whereof 
suggested flesh and blood. 

The cask was deposited at the side of Mr. Chicken’s bed, and. 
by Mr. Blobbs’ direction that gentleman was required to imbibe a~~ 
pint of this fluid whenever he happened to wake during the night, 
and a similar measure before morning chapel. This, of course, inde- 
pendent of regular diurnal doses which were to be repeated about 
every three hours. 

To do Mr. Blobbs scant justice, it must be added, that if he laid 
upon his friend a heavy burden, he himself was quite ready to bear 
his own share. For every glass of stout swallowed by unwilling 
Mr. Chicken, Mr. Blobbs was content to take two to his own capa- 
cious gullet, provided always that Mr. Chicken uncomplainingly 
supplied it. Thus it happened that within an incredibly short space 
of time the thirty-two gallons disappeared. 

Nevertheless, after this severe trial, Mr. Chicken failed to make 
flesh. His figure still remained gracefully slender. His waist wasp- 
ish as a girl’s. Mr. Blobbs, on the contrary, filled out perceptibly. 
Rotund in voice, he was equally rotund in person, both fore and aft ; 
whilst his nose, still young as it was, showed signs of colouring 
beautifully, like unto a well-waxed meerschaum pipe. 

All of a sudden, however, a change came o’er the day-dream of 
Mr. Chicken. 

He fell in love. 

On this wise. Having kept the necessary terms of residence with- 
in the college walls, he moved out into lodgings in the town. Chance 
directed his footsteps to a licensed house for undergraduates kept by 
one Mrs. Spraunch, a widow, whose daughter Ethel did the wait- 
ing, cooking, bed-making, boot-cleaning, and flirting. 

A pretty rosebud of a creature was Miss Ethel. Wary in her 
small way, and acute withal, she was seized of sufficient personal 
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charms to make her influence felt. In her heart she felt no great love 
for the academics she successfully toadied. They belonged to a dif- 
ferent and a detested caste. Hating them secretly, she was placed 
in a position of advantage. They might adore her, and imagine 
their affection reciprocated, but Miss Ethel was safe. She could 
play her fish. She could land a pocketful of presents; and this 
without one qualm of conscience, one palpitation of her little 
heart. 

Perhaps of all undergraduates who had domiciled beneath her 
mother’s roof, not one ever met with such favour as Mr. Chicken. 
A human elephant gains admiration from the male, but a manly 
spider from the female sex. Hence for the first time our friend 
began to find his ideal man, Mr. Blobbs, at a discount. At him 
Ethel laughed most profanely and improperly. She compared him 
to a butt, to a bell, to a pig. Secretly Mr. Chicken rejoiced at his 
own lean limbs, which had not been covered with one quarter of an 
inch by Mr. Blobbs’ anti-Banting system. Nay more; with the vanity 
of early years he began to pique himself on his felicitous relations 
with the fair citizen. It was somewhat a matter of pride surely for 
a party like himself, who was altogether ignorant of the sex, to have 
escorted, amidst the envy of some, the admiration of all, so lovely a 
creature as Ethel Spraunch to the Holywell music-room on the occa- 
sion of the visit of the Aboriginal Crusty Minstrels. 

The young lady herself was charmed with the entertainment. 
To say that she clapped would but feebly express the efforts she 
underwent in her laudable desire to encourage these artificial black- 
amoors. She stamped till her corns bade her desist. She not only 
laughed, but positively roared, as the Banjo, not content with smiting 
Bones on the wool, tapped him playfully somewhere in the region of 
the coat-tails—a gag, we may remark passim, owing perhaps to the 
fact of Banjo, Bones, and Co. having been saturated previous to the 
performance by Slasher of Christ Church and Slope of St. Mary 
Hall. In short, Ethel enjoyed herself to such an extent, that had 
Mr. Chicken, as they walked home, summoned up courage sufficient 
to have snatched a respectful kiss, she would have borne it with 
complacency. Mr. Chicken, however, though courageous before an 
audience, and nothing short of cheeky in male society, held Ethel in 
awe. He could chaff her and ogle her, he could spend money upon 
her, and otherwise display signs of adoration, but to venture so much 
as to press her somewhat rhodo-dactylous fingers—that was a liberty 
which far exceeded his presence of mind, even after champagne. 

For this reason. Young people in petticoats can easily have their 
fingers not only squeezed, but squashed, if they want it. Miss 
Ethel distinctly desired nothing of the sort. Mr. Chicken, by some 
sort of mesmeric communication of ideas, comprehended as much. 
Hence his shyness. A word, a look, a hint, would have suf- 
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ficed to screw up his courage. And Ethel knew it. That, how- 
ever, was emphatically not her little game. 

Nevertheless love, like a. snowball, crescit eundo. And thus it 
came to pass that Mr. Chicken began by degrees to reproach him- 
self for his shyness. ‘She is so near and yet so far,’ he warbled to 
the moon, in rapturous sentiment and melting tenor accents, one 
summer’s evening. 

Ethel heard him in the parlour below, where she was engaged 
in clearing away the tea-things of Mr. Brown of Brazenface, a rapid 
man who had taken to reading with vehemence, having twice suffered 
from the severity of the examiners in the School of Law and History. 

‘Don’t he sing nice ?’ remarked Miss Ethel to Mr. Brown con- 
fidentially. 

Mr. Chicken overheard this compliment to his vocalisation, the 
door of his room being open. He did not catch the reply of Mr. 
Brown, but very shortly after his ears were tickled by a sound as of 
scuffling, and a pretty little shriek seemed to imply that Mr. Brown 
of Brazenface was up to some kind of lark with Miss Ethel. 

Heavens! That her pure lips should be defiled by the touch of 
that reptile Brown, who was popularly known as ‘ Collared Head,’ 
owing to his parti-coloured complexion and the stiffness of his 
shirt-collars! At this moment, whilst Mr. Chicken was gnashing 
his teeth in effete anger—Mr. Brown being too muscular a Chris- 
tian for a little man to attempt to chastise for this insolent fami- 
liarity with one so dear—presto, enter Mr. Blobbs, who straightway 
from the depth of his shoes uttered a profound grunt. This, we 
may assure the reader, was by no means a sign of disgust. It was 
merely to assure his own conscience and that of his friend that 
double C could be accomplished by his larynx without. suffocation. 

To hide his flushing cheeks, Mr. Chicken began to rummage in 
the cupboard, from whence, after a search of some few minutes, he 
extracted a bottle of beer, a corkscrew, and two tumblers. Having 
battled unsuccessfully with the piece of wood, supposed to be cork, 
in the neck of the bottle, he handed it over to the superior strength 
of Mr. Blobbs, by whom it was drawn with a loud ‘plop,’ not how- 
ever without effort. 

‘ That,’ observed that gentleman, ‘comes of a little amateur 
dentistry I tried last vac. I practised on a whole workhouse, a 
girls’ school, and a menagerie.’ 

«A menagerie !” 

‘Yes. The elephants, you know, suffer horribly from toothache. 
I managed to relieve a big specimen of the African breed ofa molar. 
Nothing easier. Caught the beast yawning. Inserted a wedge to 
keep his mouth open. Slipped a cart-rope round the tooth. Attached 
it to a windlass. Wound tooth out steadily. Beast most grateful.’ 

At another time Mr. Chicken would have assuredly declined 
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credence of such a monstrous invention. As it was, his thoughts 
were beyond Mr. Blobbs and his stories. He therefore drank in 
silence abstractedly. 

‘What's up, Chick ?’ inquired his friend after a long pause. 

Mr. Chicken reddened foolishly. 

‘ Nun—nothing.’ 

‘ Bosh, Chick! I know better. Is it ticks, old bird, or the 
aged parties at home, or the doves, or proctors, or have you strained 
your A in chest ?’ 

‘ It’s none of that,’ responded Mr. Chicken awkwardly. ‘ It’s— 
it’s—it’s Brown—‘‘ Collared Head,” you know.’ 

‘Collared Head!’ shouted Mr. Blobbs wrathfully. ‘I'll collar 
his head for him !’ 

Mr. Blobbs, among other qualifications, was a bruiser, and the 
notion of Brown, a man of another college, bullying his friend Chicken, 
made a’ combatant of him. He forgot his double C, and talked 
quite baritone as he cuddied his biceps ferociously. 

‘ Fact is—’ began Mr. Chicken with a burst of confidence. 

Mr. Blobbs stared attentively. This circumstance disconcerted 
Mr. Chicken, who thereupon pulled up sharp. 

‘ Well,’ growled Mr. Blobbs somewhere about double D. 

‘Won’t you have a pipe, Blobbs?’ temporised Mr. Chicken. 
‘ Or a cigar now, one of Mayo’s, or a Bobo, or a—’ 

‘Bosh!’ thundered Mr. Blobbs, by a mighty effort reaching 
the basis of his register, like a thirty-two-foot pedal-pipe. 

‘Fact is,’ commenecd Mr. Chicken again, ‘I—I don’t like 
the familiarity of that beggar Collared Head with Eth—Ethel.’ 

‘ Whee-ew!’ whistled Mr. Blobbs, catching at his friend’s 
meaning in a trice. ‘The winds whistle cold, and the stars glim- 
mer red, the flocks are in fold, and the huge, huge globe has enough 
to do whirling and twirling around the sun. Why, ‘Chick, my 
child, you’re spoony !’ 

‘I’m nun—nothing of the sort; but, Blobbs, I respect Ethel, 
and I think it’s unmanly, it’s downright beastly, for an animal like 
Collared Head to—to ti—tickle such a being.’ 

‘I heard,’ observed Mr. Blobbs dryly, ‘that she was to be mar- 
ried to Filthy Billy.’ 

Mr. F. B. was the college shoeblack. 

‘It’s alie! a wanton lie !’ quoth Mr. Chicken with sudden energy. 
‘ She—she is fit to marry a duke, or a bishop, or—anybody.’ 

Mr. Blobbs smiled. ‘ Or,’ he suggested, ‘an undergrad. with a 
tenor compass of two octaves.’ 

‘ We won’t jest, if you please,’ retorted Mr. Chicken sternly. 

, On the morrow, Mr. Chicken hinted darkly to a well-known 
jeweller, that if only he could be allowed credit till next term, he 
might think of purchasing a certain turquoise bracelet which adorned 
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the honest tradesman’s windows. No demur being raised, the said 
valuable ornament was then and there exchanged for Mr. Chicken’s 
name and college. 

To buy on such terms was easy enough ; to present the offering, 
however, seemed an overwhelmingly difficult task. Mr. Chicken 
positively flinched. 

At length he hit upon a clever device. Mr. Collared Head was 
safe in the schools undergoing that terrible ordeal known as final in 
academical parlance; his window, too, was open. What could be 
easier than to tie the bracelet up in silver paper with pink ribbon, 
leave it on the hall-slab, and then, furtively emerging vid the window 
of Mr. Collared Head’s room, ring the house-bell, and escape round 
the corner? 

This programme accordingly Mr. Chicken carried out; but he 
was not delighted to observe, just after he had agitated the door-bell, 
the stalwart form of Mr. Collared Head striding homewards, having, 
in fact, been ejected from the schools for an egregious exhibition of 
ignorance. 

Need it be added that, Ethel being at the top of the house 
adorning her fair self, Mr. Collared Head had let himself in with 
his latch-key, and had lighted a consolatory pipe, ere ever the young 
party descended to encounter, as she imagined, the baker. The 
first thing which attracted her eye was Mr. Chicken’s packet. Per- 
ceiving at a glance that it was intended for herself, she hastily 
opened it, surprise flushing her pretty features most entrancingly. 

‘To think of that!’ she exclaimed. ‘ Well, they may call Mr. 
Brown, Collared ’Ed, or any other name, but I say he’s a downright 
gentleman and a duck.’ 

‘ Eth—el!’ cried a voice from Mr. Brown’s room. 

She entered almost in trepidation. 

‘ Get me some beer.’ 

‘O, sir, I am so much obliged to you!’ 

‘ Get me some beer, girl, will you, and don’t stand there like a 
stuck pig!’ Mr. Brown was wroth, very, with all the world. 

‘ Poor dear,’ thought she, ‘ he’s ’ad a misfortin’ with them nasty 
examiners.’ And away she tripped after the needful malt, brimming - 
over with pleasure. 

‘ There, Mr. Brown !’ she cried reéntering, and pouring the man 
a glassful. 

But though she simpered sweetly and dimpled invitingly, and 
otherwise threw a halo round her charms, the rough-mannered gen- 
tleman continued in sulky silence to qualify his great sorrow with 
cavendish and shag, a mixture potent enough to induce palsy in a 
weaker subject. 

‘ Have some more ?’ whispered the girl’s soft voice, suiting the 
action to the word by pouring out beer. 
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This little display of sympathy had an irritating effect. The 
man wheeled round in his chair, and staring her hard in the face, 
shouted: ‘Go to blazes, will you!’ 

‘Upon my word!’ Miss Ethel’s complexion darkened. 

‘ There, there,’ he exclaimed, rising hastily, ‘I—I don’t want to 
be uncivil; but I’ve got lots to do, letters to write, a heap of things 
to—’ 

Before he could utter more the door was shut—slammed. Now 
Miss Ethel was not devoid of pride. Like her class she was in- 
tensely greedy, and valued perquisites not for their own sake, but 
because she loved to bleed her victims. Nevertheless, Mr. Brown’s 
manner was just beyond the line of her endurance. She could not 
accept a present after such cavalier treatment. No. She would re- 
sent his patronage, and let him see, proud and bumptious as he was, 
that she could preserve her own dignity even at a personal sacrifice. 

For all that, her virtuous resolution began to falter as she re- 
alised by minute inspection the intrinsic value of the turquoise brace- 
let. ‘ Twenty guineas did not buy it,’ she muttered to herself. ‘ No, 
nor thirty, to judge by the heft.’ 

However, lovely as it was, she did not care to keep it after what 
had occurred. So she wrapt it up in paper, and having tied it with 
the identical pink ribbon, wrote in her best-styled penmanship, ‘ No, 
thank you, good sir. Not for Ethel.’ Having performed this act 
of self-abnegation, she replaced it on the slab in the hall, and de- 
parted to regions below stairs. 

Shortly after this, Mr. Chicken, all agog to learn how his ruse 
had succeeded, crept stealthily in at the front. Of course the first 
object which met his gaze was the little pink-and-white packet. 
This was rather depressing. ‘Odd,’ thought he, ‘that she cannot 
have seen it!’ 

In a trice, however, he had read her sneering response to the 
kindness of the donor, and as he read his heart began to swell, but 
not with pride. He was wounded to the quick so deeply, that as he 
rushed, or rather tumbled, up-stairs, something resembling a largish 
pearl dropped on the floor-cloth. Poor soft-hearted Mr. Chicken! 

Clang, clang; tingle, tangle. Twenty colleges and five halls 
simultaneously rang their dinner-bells as Great Tom boomed forth 
the last stroke of six. At Mr. Chicken’s table delicacies innumer- 
able were being served up, hissing hot, whilst merry troops of un- 
dergraduates were gravitating in the direction of their diurnal sym- 
posium. 

Mr. Chicken, however, loathed his food, himself, existence, and 
especially his rejected present. No sooner did he hear the door 
slam down-stairs, signifying that Mr. Collared Head had bowled away 
to try and shake off the grief of his pluck by society and food, than 
he buried his unfortunate head in the sofa-cushions, and sobbed aloud. 
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‘ Hello!’ cried Miss Ethel. ‘ Why, good gracious me, the 
world’s going all askew! Whatever is the matter ?’ 

‘ Why do you ask ?’ he muttered hoarsely, feeling, however, be 
it added, very much of a fool. 

‘I’m sure I don’t mean no offence,’ replied the girl meekly. 

It occurred to her that somebody might be dead, or some sort of 
calamity might have happened to the poor young thing, whose nor- 
mal condition was uproarious mirth. 

‘No offence!’ repeated Mr. Chicken savagely—‘ no offence in- 
deed!’ And something between a sob, a gurgle, and a hiccup 
issued from behind the sofa-pillows, which still veiled his fair coun- 
tenance. 

Miss Ethel was nonplussed. Her rosy lips parted, and her 
pupils dilated for very astonishment. In hesitation she retreated 
towards the door. Then her eye caught sight of poor Mr. Chicken’s 
pretty present lying on his table, and the truth flashed across her 
mind in a trice. 

‘ My gracious!’ she exclaimed ; ‘ that was never your bracelet ? 
Why, I thought it was Mr. Brown’s, and that’s why—’ 

Before she could say more, impulsive Mr. Chicken—his grief 
changed at once to a great joy—sprang from the sofa, and brushing 
away both tears and shyness, caught her rapturously in his arms, 
and whispered eternal affection in her ear. 

During early chapel on the following morning, it was noteworthy 
that our friend Mr. Chicken’s visage was suffused with irrepressible 
smiles. The occasion assuredly did not justify such levity; never- 
theless such was the fact, and Mr. Blobbs, being therewith scan- 
dalised, looked over his shoulder, and discovered that in lieu of the 
Psalms of David, this naughty youth was perusing the marriage- 
service of the Church of England. 

The two men sat down together to a savoury omelette, Mr. 
Chicken in a wild state of merriment, Mr. Blobbs heavy, hungry, 
and magnificent. 

‘ T’'ll tell you a secret, Blobbs,’ remarked Mr. Chicken. 

‘Drive on, my gay youth,’ was the encouraging reply. 

‘ I’ve won her.’ 

‘By George, you have! You'll sell, of course; she’s worth 
seventy guineas.’ 

‘ Sell—guineas! What do you mean, Blobbs ?’ 

‘ Say rather, what do you mean.’ 

‘ Why, Ethel to be sure; who else ?’ 

At this Mr. Blobbs smiled, so loudly, too, as to bring rushing 
into the room two scouts, a messenger, and the shoeblack, to ask if 
he had called. Mr. Blobbs flattered himself that he could smile— 
to a purpose. 

‘I thought you were talking about Condell’s mare, which is to 
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be raffled for, for the third time. He’s raffled her twice already, 
and won her both times himself; andI could hardly believe that he 
would let her go, even to you, Chicken.’ 

‘I—I don’t see anything to laugh at,’ grumbled the other, 
flushing up and wearing an air of offence. 

‘Ha, ha! no more do I, Chicken; except for this, that I con- 
sider it a queer practical joke to play on Filthy Billy.’ 

‘Do you mean to insult me, Blobbs, hey ?’ 

‘ Certainly not, because you’re not in earnest.’ 

‘I am, upon my honour.’ 

‘ Then,’ replied the heavy basso, ‘ you’re either a great fool or 
a great rascal.’ 

Thus it fell out that the two fast friends quarrelled. Mr. Blobbs 
may or may not have been the aggressor; and farther, as the reader 
may have remarked, if he had a fault, it was of expressing his sen- 
timents too baldly in the vernacular. Nevertheless, apart from 
certain crotchets, Mr. Blobbs possessed a depth of good-heartedness 
analogous to his profundity of voice, and if he could speak rough, 
he always meant well. Had Mr. Chicken been less of a simple- 
souled and honest man, he would not have gained the friendship of 
so true a diamond as Mr. Blobbs, albeit he did excel in singing at 
sight. Hence the very moment that he appeared in the light of a 
gay deceiver, he met with no honeyed phrases from one who so 
abhorred falsity, that he would have cut his own brother for being 
a half-quarter of a tone flat or sharp. 

The term jogged along; the commemoration came with its train 
of festivities, and of all the throng in the theatre none was more 
thoroughly jovial than Mr. Chicken. Inwardly he had resolved to 
take a curacy and marry on a small sum, which was now his own, 
although by a clause in his uncle’s will he was prevented from 
dipping into the principal. As he strolled home from that moral 
spectacle, he by chance perceived his quondam friend, Mr. Blobbs, 
and no less a personage than the senior tutor, engaged in earnest 
conversation. In the evening he received the following note : 


‘ Dear Sir,—Lord Reculverland has asked me to recommend a 
travelling companion for his son during the ensuing long vacation. I 
have ventured to mention your name, and I trust that an engage- 
ment, which may prove of advantage to you in the future, will meet 
with your existing arrangements. A reply will oblige, yours truly,. 

‘ THEopHitus A. Banton, 
‘T, Jones, Esq.’ ‘ Senior Tutor. 


Mr. Chicken paused to think on receipt of this letter. He had 
built castles in the air of a very pleasant variety. Being to a cer- 
tain extent his own master, he had intended to remain with Ethel 
during the vacation. But this offer was too good to be refused ; it 
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might prove the stepping-stone to fortune, preferment, anything and 
everything. In haste therefore he wrote and accepted his tutor’s 
offer, with an expression of gratitude which, under the circumstances, 
did him honour. 

And Ethel? She seemed neither sorry nor glad; in short, she 
took his ostracism coolly. Perhaps he had been just a trifle too 
attentive. Who knows? The sex are an enigma. 

After a parting which wrung his young heart, he hastily left 
Oxford for Cowes. Lord Reculverland’s yacht had been put at the 
disposal of his son; and the two young fellows set sail on a voyage, 
the course of which was to depend mainly on the wishes and taste 
of the Honourable Percy, and not by any means on the direction of 
his companion, Mr. Chicken. 

Suffice it, that for some three months these people were absent 
from England on pleasure bent. They visited Africa ; they touched 
upon Asia ; they left the Post-office to take care of itself; and chiefly 
they enjoyed the sunshine and bronzed their complexions. 

It was about the middle of October that Mr. Chicken, having 
journeyed night and day from Marseilles, arrived at his college-gate. 
His thoughts were of Ethel, to whom he had often written, but from 
whom he had never once heard. He was not kept long in suspense. 

*’Ope you’re quite well, sir,’ smirked the old porter. ‘ Going 
back to your lodgings this term, sir? Well, there be changes there.’ 

* How ?—what ?’ 

‘ Law, sir, nothing ser’ous; only that the old ’oman’s da’ater 
are married to our Bill the shoeblack, sir.’ 

Mr. Chicken walked slowly into the quadrangle. There he en- 
countered his quondam friend, Mr. Blobbs. 

‘ Old boy,’ said he with warmth, ‘ shake hands.’ 

‘ As many as you like,’ answered the cheery pedal-pipes of Mr. 
Blobbs. 

‘ I’ve been rather a fool,’ urged Mr. Chicken. 

‘Never mind. Dulce est desipere. But, I say, my bird, you’re 
well out of it. She’s flung you over for Filthy Billy; better before 
marriage, my lad, than after.’ 

With which solemn warning Mr. Blobbs retreated. 

The two men are still warm friends. Both hold the honourable 
status of minor canon in —— Cathedral; both have proved useful 
citizens of the republic of music. Not until long years after did 
Mr. Chicken learn that his true friend Blobbs had declined Lord 
Reculverland’s tutorship, in order that it might be offered to a friend 
who, according to his ideas, was likely to become victim to an ill- 
starred matrimonial entanglement. 

' COMPTON READE, M.A. 




















RIEN NE VA PLUS 
A Reminiscence of Baden-Baden 


Tue eventful month of July 1870 found me at Baden-Baden, where 
I had for several years been in the habit of passing the summer. 
I shall not easily forget the mixture of excitement and stupefaction 
with which the news of the declaration of war was received by the 
crowd of pleasure-seekers then assembled in the valley of the Oos. 
Emile Ollivier’s recently-expressed conviction that France was on 
the best of terms with all other nations had been, it is true, con- 
siderably invalidated by the announcement of a Hohenzollern as 
candidate for the throne of Spain, and by the subsequent discussions 
and diplomatic correspondence arising therefrom; but beyond a slight 
undefined anxiety, and a more eager demand than usual for the 
latest telegrams and newspapers, no peculiar change was observable 
in the sayings and doings of the little world of Baden, until at last the 
fatal tidings came like a thunderbolt: ‘ La guerre est déclarée !’ 

Then Sauve qui peut was the general cry: train after train, 
laden with passengers and luggage (the latter often left behind for 
want of room), quitted the station in quick succession ; apartments, 
taken for the season, and in more than one case paid for before- 
hand, were abandoned without a sigh; and ere many hours had 
elapsed Baden was half emptied. From early dawn to late at night the 
exodus continued, until the sound ofa distant explosion announced 
the blowing up of the bridge of Kehl, and we were finally informed by 
the railway officials that the /ast train had started for Bale. 

Then it was time to think of moving; the trente et quarante had 
dealt its farewell taille, and the ‘ trois derniers’ of the roulette had 
furnished a beggarly account of thalers and two-florin pieces (for 
French coin was no longer to be seen) to M. Dupressoir’s coffers. 
Besides, money of every kind was getting scarce; the bankers refused 
to cash even English notes; and hotel landlords (mirabile dictu/) 
were anxiously hastening the departure of their guests, in order that 
they themselves might close their doors, their domestic staff having 
gradually melted away to join one or other of the corps d’armée 
rapidly advancing towards us. So there was nothing left but to hire 
a carriage, make the best of our way over the hills to Wildbad, and 
there take the train (the last, as it happened) through Stuttgard to 
Friedrichshafen ; which we did; and finally, after a day’s halt at 
Zurich, reéntered France by Pontarlier. 

The last words I heard in Baden were ominous ; they were ad- 
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dressed to one of my companions, a Frenchman, by Judge H——, 
since promoted to a higher post at Colmar: ‘ Rappelez-vous,’ said 
he, ‘ce que je vous dis: vous serez battus par le nombre. Adieu!’ 

Of all the pleasant places of resort, where strangers and pilgrims 
from every clime most did congregate, no place in Germany assuredly 
was comparable to Baden-Baden ; this distinction it owed partly to 
its lovely position and neighbourhood, and partly to the superior 
class of company to be found there. Ems in hot weather was 
scarcely endurable ; Wiesbaden, from its vicinity to Mayence and 
Frankfort, became on Sundays and holidays a mere Israelite bee- 
hive ; and Homburg, the ‘ paradise of punters,’ overrun as it was by 
doubtful characters of every description, offered little more than a 
passing attraction, despite its bracing air and healing waters, to any 
save the lovers of high stakes and a single zéro. 

But Baden was a Spa sui generis ; in fact, a Spa only in name. 
It had springs and a bath establishment, certainly, besides bottled 
waters from Carlsbad, Kissingen, and Rippoldsau, and whey and 
goat’s-milk into the bargain ; but somehow or other nobody seemed 
to want them. Now and then in the early morning, while a few 
sleepy musicians (in accordance with the daily programme) were 
languidly toiling through their allotted number of waltzes and polkas, 
some half a dozen water-drinkers, as conscientious as Mr. Pickwick 
at Bath, might be seen taking their prescribed stroll from Marx’s 
library to the Maison Messmer and vice Versailles (as poor Levassor 
used to say) between glass No. 1 and glass No. 2, but that was all; 
with the last stroke of eight they and the fiddlers vanished, the 
attendant Hebes shut up shop, and the day’s cwre was done. 

In a word, Baden was no place for invalids; Bath-chairs, crutches, 
and all the paraphernalia incidental to gout and rheumatism, which 
met the eye at every step in the Anlage of Wiesbaden or in the 
alleys of Wildbad, were there the rarest of all rare aves; it was 
essentially an abode of pleasure, or, as one of its admirers enthusi- 
astically termed it, a ‘ bower of bliss.’ It had its Hades—its board 
of green cloth—no doubt, but even there reigned a certain air of pro- 
priety and decorum; of its salons, however, and their habitués I shall 
have occasion to speak hereafter. 

For the present, gentle reader, if it please you to accompany me 
in a short ramble, we will endeavour, by the magical aid of memory, 
to re-people each well-known spot with old familiar faces, and thus 
in some measure present to your view Baden as it was. We will 
take it for granted that the locality is no strange one to you (it would 
be doing you injustice to presume the contrary), and suppose our- 
selves sallying forth from the gardens of the Badischer Hof about 
midday in early June, the loveliest:month of the year (shall we say 
1869 ?), the month of bright sunshine and fragrant roses. For Jet 
me remind you, we real lovers of Baden were apt to forego without 
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a murmur the delights of Ascot and the Grand Prix, nay, unfashion- 
able enough to prefer the verdant shade of Lichtenthal to the glare 
of the Boulevard or the dust of the ‘Row.’ Alas, how little do 
Londoners, baked in their busy hive, or Parisians, plodding along 
their glue-like asphalt, know how exquisitely beautiful is the early 
summer in the valley of the Oos! La Mode is, in truth, a hard task- 
mistress, and her votaries have no easy life of it. After weeks and 
months of incessant toil on the social treadmill at home, they finally 
rush abroad, jaded and weary, leaving desert London to take care of 
itself, and incorrigibly yearning not for ‘fresh fields and pastures 
new,’ but for more excitement, more races, more pigeon-matches ! 

Alas, Nature has been beforehand with them! The flowerless 
meadows have lost their verdure, the bright emerald leaves are fast 
fading into autumnal brown, and the soft moonlit nights are vanish- 
ing before the chill misty vapours circling round the Schlossberg, and 
gradually enveloping both hill and dale. 

But we, we are still in June, and at the garden-gate of my 
favourite hostelry; another step, and we are in the road skirting the 
town, and winding through the alleys of Lichtenthal to Gernsbach 
and Eberstein. Scarcely are we there, when a well-appointed caléche 
dashes by, and we catch a flying glimpse of Madame Dupressoir, 
the handsome wife of the genius loci, taking her daily drive to Oos 
or Iffetzheim. 

Then, after a short interval, appears the pony-carriage of the 
young Princess G , who, with her father, occupies one of the 
prettiest villas in the neighbourhood. A trim, dainty little figure 
truly, and a pleasant open countenance, admirably set off by a 
jaunty hat and feather. See, the tall horseman on the thoroughbred 
looks after her with ‘an approving glance; and well he may, for he 
has before him the neatest turn-out and the best lady-whip in Baden. 
A strange fellow this tall owner of the thoroughbred. A Hungarian 
by birth, and a constant resident here, he passes his time in travel- 
ling far and wide in search of promising young horses, purchasing 





_them, breaking them in, and then reselling them, only to begin the 


same game again. People call him the Centaur, from his never 
being seen out of the saddle, except at the roulette table, where we 
shall probably meet him by and by. 

While we are pausing to look at him an old gentleman passes us, 
silver-haired, with a remarkably acute face, and brandishing a huge 
umbrella, with which as he walks he performs the most intricate 
gymnastic exercises. This is Colonel B——, an old Waterloo man; 
though long past seventy, he walks as erect as if he were still on 
parade. He will soon be travelling southward to his dearly-loved 
Italy (of which he speaks every known and unknown dialect like a 
native); and afterwards, as is his invariable habit, he will touch at 
Malta and winter in Egypt, carrying with him a diminutive port- 
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manteau, and his two inseparable volumes—Beppo and Don Juan. 
May health and good fortune attend him wherever he goes, for a 
better-hearted fellow never breathed.* 

We are now nearly opposite the Trinkhalle, with its frescoes ; 
and on the other side of us, just across the shallow sparkling Oos, is 
a white corner house, with green jalousies. Mark it well, for in it 
are the salons and cabinets of Mangin, the best restaurateur within 
fifty miles round. Crede experto. 

As we turn into the walk, lined with shops on either side, lead- 
ing to the Conversation, an open carriage coming from the upper 
part of the town enters the Allée de Lichtenthal. A gentleman, and 
a lady with a pink bonnet, are the sole occupants of the interior; one 
glance at the scarlet livery of the single footman on the box an- 
nounces the Grand Duke of Baden and his fair duchess. At a little 
distance from them two ladies, one past the middle age, are strolling 
leisurely in the same direction. The Grand Duke respectfully raises 
his hat to the elder of the two, his mother-in-law, the Queen of 
Prussia, whose husband shall somewhat later be Emperor of Germany 
and arbiter of the destinies of half Europe. 

The two corner shops of the walk we are entering are occupied 
by rival retailers of Bohemian glass; as we saunter along, each is 
standing at his door, jealously glaring at the other. Presently a 
passer-by stops before shop No. 1; he enters, admires, then bargains 
and ultimately purchases. The owner of shop No. 2 essays a sardonic 
smile; but it is too much for him, and with one final glare of despair 
he vanishes and is seen no more. 

Half way up the alley is the tempting magasin of the jeweller 
Mellerio. In the window is exposed for sale a magnificent pearl 
necklace, ticketed 65,000 francs; adventurous votaries of the trente 
et quarante look at it as if they anticipated a série of twenty; mean- 
while, the proprietor of the establishment is quietly engaged at chess 
with a short spruce individual, fashionably attired, with a flower in 
his button-hole. This is no other than the presiding genius of Baden, 
the chef de la banque, M. Dupressoir. As we pass, he rises to salute 
two ladies, the younger of whom has a roll of music in her hand. 
She is to sing in the nouveaux salons this evening for the first time, 
and the gallant Frenchman is, no doubt, complimenting her by anti- 
cipation on her success; the elder, her friend and instructress, is 
one of the most renowned artists of this or any other time—Madame 
Pauline Viardot. 

At the top of the avenue, right and left respectively, facing 
Mdme. Weber’s café, we behold the rival cigar-dépots of Gaus and 
Rheinboldt, both important characters in their way. Herr Gaus, 
the stately personage perusing the newly-arrived Badeblatt of the 
day, has been twice (or thrice) elected burgomaster of the town, a 

* Died at Malta in June, 1874, 
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proof of the esteem in which he is held by his fellow-burghers. We 
will select a few of his choicest trabucos, and cross over to the em- 
porium of his opposite neighbour ; for Herr Rheinboldt’s cigarettes 
are of world-wide celebrity, and as highly appreciated in London as 
in his native Baden. Lighting one of these, we proceed towards 
the café, leaving Herr Rheinboldt in earnest conversation with a 
very smart German, clad in a suit of many colours, like Joseph, and 
complacently smiling beneath the shade of an enormous parasol. 
This is the maestro Jacques Offenbach, whose cigar-case also pro- 
bably needs replenishing. 

At a table before us sit our old acquaintances Brasseur and 
Gil Pérez of the Palais Royal,* fraternally discussing a canette of 
(so-called) Bavarian beer; they have just been joined by Mdme. 
Thierret (no longer, alas, to be applauded on the Palais-Royal stage 
or any other), emerging from Hades by a side-door. Gil Pérez 
looks at her with his usual imperturbable gravity. 

‘Eh bien, Thierret,’ says he, ‘ as-tu joué ?’ 

‘Oui, mes enfans, j’ai joué; et ce qui est étonnant, éton-nant, 
c’est que j’ai perdu !’ 

‘ Pas possible !’ chimes in Brasseur sympathetically. 

‘Puisque je te le dis!’ shouts poor Thierret, flourishing her 
parasol so as greatly to endanger the safety of canette and glasses. 

‘ Ainsi tu as perdu?’ coolly remarks Gil Pérez. ‘ C’est bien fait.’ 

‘C’est pas vrai!’ retorts Thierret. ‘Un bienfait n’est jamais 
perdu !’ 

The promenade before the Conversation is gradually filling. 
Among the new-comers we observe a picturesque-looking individual 
in a black-velvet (not velveteen) coat, and a conical hat like a 
brigand’s. He is about the middle height, with a flowing iron- 
gray beard, and walks up and down with a grave consequential air, 
as if he felt he was somebody. That is Ernest Feydeau, the well- 
known author of Fanny, to which he is perhaps meditating a 
pendant; this will also probably be his last visit to Baden. 

‘ Bon jour,’ suddenly greets us, and we behold a tall stoutish 
personage ambling along with short and rapid steps, something in 
the ‘skip and jump’ fashion. This is M——, a Russian, generally 
domiciled in Paris, and the most indefatigable retailer of la chro- 
nique scandaleuse in Christendom. He is a regular habitué of the 
trente et quarante, where a seat is always kept for him beside the 
croupier. On entering, he invariably draws from his pocket twenty- 
five louis in gold, which he arranges before him in symmetrical 
heaps. He then demands a card and a pin, with which he care- 


* I must here plead guilty to a slight anachronism. The Palais-Royal eompany 
did not play at Baden in 1869, but in the following year. However, as the French 
painter said, when he introduced the ‘early village cock’ into his picture repre- 
senting Hamlet and the Ghost, ‘ ¢a fait bien dans le paysage.’ 
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fully notes the result. of each successive coup. Occasionally, but 
rarely, he stakes a five-franc piece, extracted from a portemonnaie, 
and at the expiration of about an hour sweeps the five-and-twenty 
louis back into his pocket, and retires with the air of a man who 
has done work for the day. 

Ere we cross the threshold, over which Dante’s famous lines 
‘ Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’ intrate,’ ought to be inscribed, let us 
pause for one brief moment before the library, so ably superintended 
for many years by Mdlles. Thérése and Rosalie Marx. And allow 
me to assure you, friendly reader, that, go where you will, you can 
scarcely hope to find an establishment better conducted, uniting the 
strictest commercial integrity with the utmost courtesy and atten- 
tion. Mdlle. Thérése was the best woman of business I ever met 
with, and her tact and superior endowments were thoroughly appre- 
ciated by the most distinguished visitors, with whom her little salon 
adjoining the shop was a favourite rendezvous. I remember one 
day entering this sanctum, and finding Mdlle. Thérése engaged in a 
literary conversation with three gentlemen, whom I recognised as 
the Kings of Prussia, Holland, and Wurtemberg! I have called 
that room the ‘ Salon des trois Rois’ ever since. 

And now for Hades. Nine or ten steps to mount, and we are 
‘beneath the portico, where a footman in showy livery is keeping 
guard over the canes and umbrellas. He salutes us respectfully, 
and passing through the grande salle, we enter a smaller room to 
the left, where the roulette is in full swing. Placing ourselves be- 
tween the windows, we have a good view of the players, most of 
whom are of the minor order, judging from the insignificance of the 
stakes. Presently a tall fair-haired man, with silky beard and 
moustache, bustles in; the employés, who have been hitherto lan- 
guidly raking in an occasional thaler or two-florin piece, rouse up, 
and the wheel goes round with unusual rapidity. The new-comer 
is M , the Viennese banker, a most assiduous but unlucky ha- 
bitué of the tapis vert; he has evidently been hard hit this morning 
at the trente et quarante in the next room, for he merely places 
a louis on No. 6, and having lost it, bustles out again, and we see 
him lighting his cigar as he descends the steps of the café. 

His place beside the croupier is, however, not long empty. An 
old French lady, her gray locks coquettishly arranged, and her 
toilette the perfection of neatness, quietly glides in, and gives two 
napoleons to be changed for five-franc pieces. She is called Ma- 
dame Zéro, from her never playing any other number. Things 
look well for her to-day, her very first attempt securing a zéro 
vouge. Though I had seen her, year after year, invariably arriving 
at her post at the same hour, I never could ascertain who she was ; 
and one day put the question to an employé of the roulette. ‘ Mon- 
sieur,’ said he, taking a pinch of snuff, ‘je ne sais pas; mais elle 
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vient tous les jours, et joue toujours le méme jeu. Monsieur,’ 
added he, in a tone of the most profound conviction, ‘ c’est une dame 
bien respectable.’ I thought of the ‘ man who kept a gig,’ and mar- 
velled at the strange ideas some people have of respectability. 

Meanwhile, the door connecting the Conversation with the café 
opens, and discloses our old acquaintance the Centaur. He will not 
remain long, for his horse is waiting for him in the lane by the 
Maison Messmer. Just so ; he stakes a thaler on No. 14 (his pet num- 
ber) and another on the transversale. Zéro noir comes up, the old 
lady brightens visibly, and the Centaur, shrugging his shoulders, 
stalks out. Directly after, an unmistakable son of Albion. saunters 
in, hangs his hat and cane on one of the pegs attached to the wall, 
and posts himself opposite Mdme. Zéro. He is clearly a recognised 
habitué, for the croupiers salute him blandly, and convert his na- 
poleon into silver with nimble fingers. Casting a sidelong glance 
on the position of the numbers on the roulette, he quietly confides a 
five-france piece to the sleepy employé at the bottom of the table, 
with an injunction to place it on No. 36 en plein. 

The wheel goes round, the little ball flies about convulsively, 
and finally settles in the 36. A low murmur circulates among the 
bystanders, and the croupier-paymaster complacently hands eight 
napoleons and fifteen francs to the son of Albion, whose impassive 
countenance betrays no sign of emotion. Another five-franc piece 
is forthwith added to the original stake; but the charm is broken, 
and the desired répétition comes not; two more unsuccessful coups 
follow, and our countryman calmly pockets his winnings,. recaptures 
hat and stick, and sallies forth with postman-like strides in the direc- 
tion of Lichtenthal, where, ‘ his custom always of an afternoon,’ he 
will solace himself with a schoppen or two of Herr Graf’s sparkling 
home-brewed. 

He is succeeded by one of the strangest figures ever seen else- 
where than in a showman’s caravan; an exceedingly short, almost 
dwarfish, individual, but disproportionably stout, in fact nearly as 
broad as he is long. He is secretary to a Wallachian prince, and 
is commonly spoken of as ‘the colonel,’ but of what regiment no 
one. could ever discover; his dress is remarkably soigné, and he 
wears in his button-hole the ribbon of some foreign order. His 
attitude at the roulette is ludicrous in the extreme: his head 
scarcely a foot above the level of the table, and his mouth perpe- 
tually open, like a fish out of water; there he stands gasping, panting, 
and puffing, now feebly chuckling after a more lucky hit than usual ; 
now, when fortune goes against him, looking the picture of despair. 

By this time Madame Zéro is on the move; she has already 
changed her silver into gold, and glides away as meekly and noise- 
lessly as she entered. A dark man with stern face and bushy eye- 
brows occupies the vacated place; the employés look serious, for 
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it is H , the wealthy banker, who evidently means business. 
After carefully adjusting his double eyeglass, he throws a thou- 
sand-france note on the table and receives in lieu thereof fifty napo- 
leons, with which he covers the major. part of the numbers. Not 
the right one, however; he has forgotten 27, and his entire stake is 
swept away. Nothing daunted, he hands in a second note, and 
begins his game anew, but with a similar result. He is clearly 
not en veine to-day; and he thinks so toa, for in another minute he 
is gone, and the croupiers are passing round their traditional snuff- 
box and glancing meaningly at each other. 

Suddenly a delicate odour pervades the room; a slight elegant 
woman, with soft expressive eyes, and fashionably attired in a well- 
fitting gray-silk dress, sails in from the trente et quarante and ap- 
proaches the table. She bears in her marvellously-gloved hand a 
rich portemonnaie, from which she extracts a note and demands a 
rouleau. This is the Princess S , a ci-devant milliner (if report 
speak truth), but not the less a most fascinating creature. She is 
attended by a young and handsome attaché of the French legation 
at Carlsruhe, who occasionally whispers soft nothings in her ear. 
Four times successively has she staked six pieces of gold on No. 
23—in vain; her fifth essay is a triumph, and four thousand two 
hundred francs are obsequiously pushed towards her. To-day, 
however, she is distraite and plays mechanically, as ladies will do 
sometimes when they have a handsome young attaché beside them; 
so we are not surprised to see her ere long lever la séance, nor can 
we do better than follow her example. 

It is now almost four o’clock, and the promenade is fast thin- 
ning. Droschkies are rattling away to the cascade and Jagdhaus ; 
M. Gérard, the inspecteur des jeux, is starting for a constitutional 
before dinner ; and Herr Koennemann’s orchestra, having just con- 
cluded a grand selection from the Africaine, is leading off a merry 
galop by way of finale. Up and down the nearly-deserted main alley 
still wander the fair princess and her attendant diplomate; and in 
the distance we catch a glimpse of the unfortunate little colonel, 
completely cleaned out and plodding slowly homewards, an image 
of unutterable woe. 

Such was Baden-Baden before the war. What influence the 
suppression of the gaming-tables may have upon its future fortunes, 
or whether that suppression be strictly politic or judicious, it is nei- 
ther my wish nor my province to inquire. It is now a fait ac- 
compli, and, as our old friend Jacob Faithful wisely remarks, ‘ what’s 
done can’t be helped.’ But neither emperor nor parliament can 
deprive this lovely spot of its two permanent attractions—its own 
natural beauty, and the gemiithlichkeit (poorly translated by geni- 
ality) of its inhabitants. 

CHARLES HERVEY. 
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‘ The end of a feast is better than the beginning of a fray.’ 


Pircncrort Farr is held on Pitchcroft Hill, which lies just at the 
edge of Pitchcroft Park. It was a great fair once, but has declined 
of late years; so that the respectable inhabitants of Pitchcroft— 
where villas are springing up and parks are being cut up into build- 
ing-land—are trying to put it down as a nuisance. It is still a 
great day for the country-side, however; farmers, hinds, and servant- 
maids resort to it from far and near. It is a good pitch for itine- 
rant vagabonds of all descriptions, and shows and whirligigs, and 
similar amusements, find there the opportunity for a good har- 
vest. 

One Fair day, a tall good-looking young fellow, dressed in a re- 
spectable velveteen suit, with a light straw hat on his head bound 
by a very faded blue ribbon, his face as brown as a nut, and his 
eyes of a steely blue, steady and clear, was making his way up the 
hill—a plump comely-looking young woman leaning on his arm, and 
a rosy-cheeked fat little boy, in a scarlet frock and big straw hat 
with faded blue feather, hanging to the young woman’s skirt. 

These are Harry Smith, the keeper on the Pitchcroft estate, 
his wife, and boy. He is not one of your grand head-keepers, with 
a score or more of underlings, but a plain working keeper, under a 
plain old English squire, neither more nor less. His wife Hannah 
was the daughter of one Ebenezer Brown, an elderly shoemaker, and 
also a local preacher of some little repute in the neighbourhood. 
She had been thought by her father’s friends to have demeaned 
herself sadly by marrying a godless gamekeeper, and the village 
saints looked coldly upon her in consequence, whilst her father came 
to see her stealthily, for he and his son-in-law had quarrelled fiercely, 
and young Smith had forbidden the old man to darken his doors any 
more. 

‘You won’t stay long, Harry ?’ said Hannah, looking up at him 
beseechingly with her soft brown eyes. ‘ You'll come back with me 
and Tommy, dear, won’t you ?’ 

‘O, never fear,’ carelessly; ‘I'll have a turn at the knock- 
emdowns, and one glass of ale in the booth, and then I’m your 
man. 

Smith lounged indolently through the press and throng, clearing 

a path for himself and his belongings with easy insolent force. 

Presently he came to an open space close by the park-railings, where 
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a brown-faced man had set up his knockemdowns. The heavy 
thud of the sticks as they struck against the canvas-screen, the 
provocative yells of the attendants, and the hoarse cries and laughter 
of the rustic patrons of the game—these noises and the whirr of the 
flying sticks struck terror into the heart of Master Tommy, and he 
began to roar lustily and to cling to his father’s gaiters, as if to drag 
him from the scene of danger. 

‘Take the boy away, Nanny,’ said Smith hastily. ‘I hate to 
hear him roar like that ; and just you hook it off home if you can’t 
enjoy yourself and look pleasant.’ 

Hannah took up the boy into her arms, trying to pacify him, and 
walked slowly away with an air of resigned melancholy. She didn’t 
go very far, however, but took her place on a little knoll that com- 
manded a view of the fair and of the place where her husband was 
standing. Harry was an excellent shot, with steady hand and clear 
cold eye, and not only a good shot with the gun, but at quoits, at 
bowls, at skittles. Whatever required coolness and steadiness Harry 
excelled at. The knockemdowns had no chance with him. Every 
shot brought down a cocoa-nut—and even in their cheapest form, and 
in the most wholesale way, cocoa-nuts are not to be had for three a 
penny, which was the tariff of shots. After every batch of shots 
Harry would gather up his cocoa-nuts, and stalk off chuckling to 
the park-railings, where he deposited his burden, and came back 
quietly and steadily, walking up and down for a while in front of 
his mark before he essayed to fire again. 

The gipsy-looking man almost foamed at the mouth with sup- 
pressed rage and indignation at finding himself thus hardly used ; 
his bag of cocoa-nuts was almost empty, his pouch scantily replen- 
ished with coppers. At last he plucked up the sticks ina rage, bun- 
dled together his bats and the poor remains of his cocoa-nuts, and 
left the ground amid the jeers and laughter of the spectators. 

‘T’ll see ye yet,’ he shouted defiantiy at Smith, ‘at a game that 
ain’t played so’easy.’ 

Harry, elated at having broken the bank, strolled away, escorted 
by a few friends, towards the drinking-booth, and here Hannah lost 
sight of him. She waited anxiously for a long time. He did not 
reappear. ‘ He won’t come home now,’ she said to herself, sighing 
bitterly, ‘and Tommy wants his tea.’ Shemustgo home. At the 
outskirts of the fair her attention was attracted by certain familiar 
sounds; a loud nasal voice reciting certain words, and then a peal 
of harmony. As a counterpoise to the evil influences of the fair, 
some good souls, her father at the head, had extemporised a re- 
ligious service. 

There they were, gathered in a little knot in the centre of a circle 
hard and irreverent ; two or three bony resolute women with thick 
ankles, some thin-faced sallow men with long beards, about her 
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father, a white-bearded benevolent-looking man, and they were sing- 
ing a hymn with much unction. Dick, her brother, a fine-looking 
fiery-spirited young fellow, in a white blouse, stood a little apart from 
the circle, as if half-ashamed of what was going on. Presently they 
all went down on their knees on the sward, holding by the handles 
of their umbrellas, and some fervent volunteer delivered a prayer. 

Whilst they were in this position a sudden rush was made bya 
party of young men who had just issued from the drinking-booth ; 
joining hands, they parted the crowd before them, and rushed in 
upon the circle of worshippers, whom they scattered right and left. 
Hannah saw her father hustled to the- ground; then her brother 
Dick, white with passion, stepped forward and delivered a blow at 
the ringleader of the disturbance. The blow went straight home, 
and the tall fellow bit the grass; the crowd parted on either side 
for an instant, gathering in thicker next moment on the man struck 
down; in that instant Hannah recognised her husband’s face as that 
of the fallen man. 

He rose next minute and looked about him with ferocious gleam- 
ing eyes. Hannah trembled. Dick was but a stripling, and muscle 
and sinew were undeveloped, whilst Harry was a sturdy son of 
Anak, built up of steel and iron-wire. But there was the chance that 
he did not find out who struck the blow. 

The joyful strains of the persecuted saints soon uprose from 
another part of the grounds, and this time they met with no inter- 
ruption. Harry, sobered by his fall, looked at his father and bro- 
ther-in-law with dark suspicion, but he seemed to be uncertain of 
his man, and after glaring at the people in the newly-formed ring 
for several minutes, he strode hastily away. 

Hannah went home sorrowfully enough. Now that Harry had 
broken loose there was no saying where he would stop, and at such 
times her influence over him was altogether lost. She dreaded his 
home-coming, the strong unbridled man inflamed with drink, a very 
savage in his cups, although at other times he was good and kind, 
as far as in him lay. ' 

Before nightfall her father came in and seated himself wearily 
on the settle in the huge open chimney. 

‘You mustn’t stay, father,’ said Hannah, putting her arm round 
his neck. ‘ He might be home any minute.’ 

‘Nay, he’s fast enough,’ said old Brown with a sigh; then after 
a pause: ‘ Did you hear of his upsetting God’s servants this blessed 
day, he and a lot of wild young sinners ?’ 

‘I saw it all, father,’ said Hannah, ‘and I grieved for you and 


‘ What! did you see Dick?’ eried Ebenezer with a momentary 
glow of pride; ‘ay, he smote the Philistine rarely; but it was 
sinful too. Ireproved him, Nanny. ‘‘ Turn thy other cheek, Dick,” I 
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said, ‘‘to the smiter.” But it’s little use saying aught to Dick;’ with 
a sigh. 

‘ But he’s a fine lad, too, is Dick,’ said Hannah, her face lighted 
up with sisterly pride. ‘If he were as good as he’s bonny.’ 

Ebenezer groaned and shook his head. ‘ That’s what I’ve come 
to you about, Nanny—about Dick’s goings-on. He’s got into bad 
company, dear, and I fear he’s going wrong altogether.’ 

‘What sort of bad company, father ?’ said Hannah with a blush. 
‘Do you mean girls, father ?’ 

‘Not as I’ve found out yet,’ said Ebenezer; ‘ but bad young 
fellows from Hightown—sporting, poaching, godless men. There 
were a lot of them at the fair, and from what I overheard I fancy 
that some of them are urging Henry Smith to drink, and that they 
mean to sweep Squire Courthope’s covers to-night.’ 

‘ But Dick isn’t among’em?’ said Hannah, half crying. ‘ Why, 
father, if such a thing as that happened, Harry would lose his 
place and his character; and then what would become of Tommy 
and me ?’ 

Ebenezer shook his head mournfully. ‘Eh,’ he said, ‘it’s a bad 
job altogether, when it comes to the sinful pleasures of the world 
and marrying them that minister unto them, a daughter of Zion in 
the tents of the Jebuzites.’ 

‘Come, father,’ said Hannah sharply, ‘don’t you make all the 
Squire’s shooting-boots? ay, and my lady’s dancing-pumps too ? 
So don’t you say anything about Harry’s trade. We're like to get 
a living, folk like us.’ 

‘ Well, well, my daughter,’ sighed Brown. ‘If nothing worse 
come of it, well—well—’ 

‘ Worse’ll come of it,’ said Hannah, going to the door and 
looking out, ‘if Harry come home and find thee here. Do go, 
father,’ she said entreatingly, ‘ and lock up Dick as soon as you get 
home.’ 

‘ Ay, that’s easier said than done,’ grumbled Brown, getting upon 
his feet and preparing to depart ; ‘there’s ne’er a lock in my house’ll 
hold him. Good-night, love.’ 

As soon as her father had gone, Hannah set to work to get 
everything ready for her husband’s return. She undressed the boy 
in readiness for bed, she hung the huge kettle on the rack over the 
blazing fire, she brought out a cold pie from the pantry, and set out 
the jug in readiness for the master’s ale. All this forethought 
would not save her, she knew, from her husband’s fierce wrath; but 
she would care for nothing if Harry came back in appearance sober, 
able to go out with his gun and watch the covers. For anything 
to happen, and Harry to be found drunk and incapable, would be 
ruin to the household. Her work done, Hannah sat down on a low 
stool in front of the fire to think. There was a glorious fire of 
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wood, blazing and flicking, lighting up the room with ruddy glow. 
The kettle sang a solemn bass, a light falsetto breaking in now and 
then ; the cat purred in front of the fire. 

Tommy was restless, and cried sadly for his dada ; Hannah took 
him out of his crib and placed him in front of the fire, where he soon 
became appeased and began to play with the cat—a one-sided game 
in which the cat took little part. 

A gun sounded close to the house, and Tommy, frightened, ran 
crying to his mother. Hannah began to tremble all over whilst she 
tried to pacify the child. Another shot followed, and another. A 
regular fusillade. The poachers must be in great force to be at 
work so early and so boldly. ‘If Harry should come among them 
now, what would become of him ?’ 

Next moment the door was thrown violently open, and Harry 
rushed in—without hat, his clothes torn, his hands covered with 
blood. He hastily closed the door and barricaded it. 

‘ Put that fire out, woman, can’t ye?’ he shouted angrily, and 
next moment he emptied a pail of water over it, and the fire 
was extinguished with a violent hiss and smother of smoke and 
steam. 

All was darkness now but for a ray of moonlight that shone 
through a narrow window, which was a mere slit in the thick stone 
wall. 

Harry took down the rifle that hung on the wall—an old- 
fashioned muzzle-loading rifle —loaded it, ramming the bullet home 
with deliberate eagerness. ‘ Now I'll let daylight into some of ’em,’ 
he muttered. ‘ Keep that child quiet, can’t ye?’ to his wife, for 
Tommy was now screaming violently. 

‘Don’t, for God’s sake, fire!’ cried Hannah, as she saw her hus- 
band carefully take aim through the window. ‘ Don’t fire at them; 
perhaps Dick’s among them !’ 

Harry turned upon her a fierce bloodshot eye. ‘ What, you 
d—d baggage, this is your doing, is it ? You're their bonnet 
and their spy, are you, with that canting old scoundrel your father ?’ 
Harry struck her violently, and threw her away from him. 

She sank fainting on the floor, whilst Tommy plucked at her 
skirts and screamed violently. 

‘I know the scoundrel by his white blouse,’ muttered Harry ; 
and next moment he brought the rifle to his shoulder and fired. The 
cottage thrilled with the report, and next moment a loud shrill cry 
sounded on the night air. Then followed an awful stillness. 

There was a quick scamper of feet next heard. The poachers 
were dispersing. Harry, with an exulting shout, threw open the 
door and strode forth, disappearing into outer darkness. 

When Hannah came to herself she was in bed, and the village 
doctor and her father were standing close by. 
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‘It’s a sad business, my dear,’ said her father, his voice chok- 
ing with emotion; ‘but the Lord’s will be done.’ 

‘ Then Dick is killed!’ cried Hannah. ‘Omy God, and-he did 
it!’ 

‘That we cannot say now,’ said Ebenezer, shaking his head 
gravely ; ‘let us hope it was an accident. The poor misguided boy 
was shot through the heart by a rifle bullet, and thy husband—’ 

‘Yes ; what of him—what have they done to him—to Tommy’s 
father ?” 

‘My child, he was shot on the same night. I am thankful to 
say that none of our people are answerable for his blood. His mur- 
derer was a gipsy-fellow who has fled the country, but the police 
are on his track.’ 

The police, however, never found out who shot poor Harry 
Smith. His widow went back to her father’s house with little 
Tommy, and after a proper interval of grief and loneliness, married 
a decent minister of her father’s persuasion, and has been tolerably 
happy in her union. But Tommy takes after his father a good deal, 
and promises to be a thorn in the side of his mother’s pious husband. 


F. T. 
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VIS COMICA 





Or all the mental attributes of humanity that known as Vis Comica 
is perhaps the most precious, because the most comforting and 
consolatory. That element of comedy, seldom wanting from the 
composition even of the most tragic natures, which enables a man 
in hours of depression to regard things from a ludicrous point of 
view, and to extract matter of merriment from his very misfor- 
tunes, is more valuable than the profoundest teachings of philosophy 
in qualifying him to endure with equanimity the troubles and tribu- 
lations of life. Thomas Hobbes of Salisbury said many a wise 
thing in his time, but never anything wiser or more beautiful than 
this: ‘Laughter is a sudden glory.’ So assuredly it is, and but for 
this glory, which, splendid as sudden, bursts through our clouds of 
sorrow like sunshine in a shady place, what would become of us ? 
Liberius will have it that this privilege of laughter is of Olympian 
origin, and alike distinctive of gods and men. ‘ Risus enim divum 
atque homonium est «eterna voluptas.’ Laughter is the everlasting 
delight of gods and men. To us sad sojourners in a sphere which 
the poets are wont to describe as a valley of tears the right and the 
faculty to laugh are simply our dearest prerogative, our most indis- 
pensable possession. It is the fountain in our desert, the manna 
in our wilderness. ‘I have nothing for it,’ said Oliver Goldsmith, 
‘but to sit down and laugh at the world and at myself, the most 
ridiculous object in it.’ Who cannot call to mind occasions of 
difficulty and dejection when the Vis Comica has come triumphantly 
to his rescue? Some persons are far more richly endowed than 
others with this happy gift, and the method of its manifestation in 
themselves and its effect upon others are among the most wonderful 
mysteries of our being. Such people may be accounted the comedians 
of private life, and very pleasant and beneficent isthe mission they have 
to fulfil. Go where they may, they are ever welcome ; for, provided 
always that their matchless talent is refined by good taste and tem- 
pered by good feeling, they bring the summer with them and make 
everybody the brighter for their presence. It is marvellous to think 
what an atmosphere of fun seems to surround some people, what an 
air of festivity they throw around the dullest things, and what radi- 
ance of expression they impart to the most commonplace emotions. 
Like Ophelia, they turn ‘thought and affliction to favour and to 
prettiness,’ and still'as they go they ‘ scatter smiles on the uneasy 
earth.’ We laugh at them and with them, but never ill-naturedly 
so, for the mirth they awaken: is ever genial and has no taint of 
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malice. Do what they may, they never fail to exhilarate and delight 
us. A wave of their hand, a glance of their eye, the slightest in- 
flexion of their voice, nay their very walk—though they should 
never open their lips—suffices to move our laughter. These are 
the people who in right of their Vis Comica acquire enthusiastic 
applause for jests and stories of little intrinsic value. Told by 
them, jokes of no great point and anecdotes of no great interest 
will set the table in a roar. The worthless matter wins mystic 
value in the narration, and what from other lips would be dull and 
cold as lead is ‘sunshine spoken’ from theirs. Lord Bacon has 
gone to the trouble to transmit to remote posterity a mot of King 
Jamie’s than which nothing, me judice, can be much sillier. ‘ King 
James, as he was a prince of great judgment so was he a prince of 
a marvellous pleasant humour. As he was going through Lusen 
by Greenwich he asked what town it was. They said Lusen. He 
asked, a good while after, ‘‘ What town is this we are now in?” 
They said still it was Lusen. Then said the King, “I will be 
King of Lusen.”’’ Now I am fain to confess that I cannot for the 
life of me see the wit of that royal remark; I am not sure that I 
quite apprehend its meaning, unless it be that the town being so 
long he must needs be long a king who should hold the sovereignty 
of it. This may or may not be what Jamie meant; but wit that 
requires to be analysed and explained hardly deserves the name. 
It should flash upon the fancy instantaneously as light upon the eye, 
e'se it is no true wit. ‘The marvellous pleasant humour’ must 
have dwelt in the King’s way of uttering the words ; and that hu- 
mour is, of course, incommunicable by writing. Addison mentions 
his having met a fellow in Italy whose talk was of the dullest, ‘ yet 
was there something so comical in his voice and gesture that a man 
could hardly forbear being pleased with him.’ Foote had a Vis 
Comica of his own, which being, even as he was himself, utterly 
brutal, came upon friend and foe like the kick of a dray-horse. 
Such, for example, was his truculent reply to the inoffensive little 
man who mildly remarked that he had come up from Essex—‘ The 
devil you have! Who drove you?’ Sheridan’s wit combined with 
the flash of the gem its solidity too, and was invariably free from 
gratuitous rancour. It was ‘more nearly allied to good-nature’ 
than wit always is. Dean Swift’s wit was usually like forked light- 
ning, scathing and blasting what it touched; but it was at times as 
mild as the moonbeams. It happened one day that his cook, whom 
he invariably called ‘ Sweetheart,’ had greatly over-roasted the only 
joint he had for dinner. ‘ Sweetheart,’ said the dean in the blandest 
possible tones, ‘ this leg of mutton is overdone. Take it back into 
the kitchen and do it less.’ The cook replied that the thing was 
impossible. ‘ But,’ said the dean, ‘if it had been underdone you 
could have done it more.’ The cook assented. ‘ Well then, Sweet- 
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heart,’ rejoined the master, ‘let this be a lesson to you. If you 
needs must commit a fault, at least take care that it is one that will 
admit of a remedy.’ The mingled wit and wisdom of this admoni- 
tion are delightful. The Vis Comica of Sydney Smith was mag- 
nificent. It must have been glorious in his conversation, for apart 
from the enchantment of delivery it is glorious in his writings. It 
foams and flashes through his graphic page like an exulting river 
through a picturesque landscape. It now and then occurred that 
he fell in with a dullard who failed to perceive at a glance the aim 
and purport of the canon’s humour. This is ‘ damper’ to most men, 
but Sydney Smith always turned it to good account. How very 
funny is this: ‘A joke goes a great way in the country. I have 
known one last pretty well for seven years. I remember making a 
joke after a meeting of the clergy in Yorkshire, where there was a 
Rev. Mr. Buckle, who never spoke when I proposed his health. I 
said that he was a buckle without a tongue. Most persons on hear- 
ing laughed, but my next neighbour sat unmoved and sunk in 
thought. At last, a quarter of an hour after we had all done, he 
suddenly nudged me, exclaiming: ‘‘I see now what you meant, 
Mr. Smith ; you meant a joke.” ‘‘ Yes,’ I said, “ sir, I believe I 
did.” Upon which he began laughing so heartily that I thought 
he would choke, and was obliged to pat him on the back.’ This 
ex poste facto apprehension of fun, stealing sluggishly over a Boeo- 
tian intellect, but at last flaming out in uproarious mirth, has in it, 
to my thinking, something exceedingly ridiculous. Equally comic 
is the canon’s method of dealing with such witlings as take pleasure 
in charades. ‘I shall say nothing of charades and such sort of un- 
pardonable trumpery. If charades are made at all, they should be 
made without benefit of clergy; the offender should instantly be 
hurried off to execution, and be cut off in the middle of his dulness, 
despite his attempts to explain to his executioner why his first is 
like his second, or what is the resemblance between his fourth and 
his ninth.’ Who can forbear a smile at the notion of thus sum- 
marily ejecting the ‘funny man’ of a party, who even while he is 
being extruded desires to explain why his first is like his second, 
and what relation his fourth bears to his ninth? Lord Palmerston 
had a racy and benignant Vis Comica which stood him in excellent 
stead on countless occasions, enabling him to turn the laugh against 
his adversaries, and to avert an awkward argument by means of a 
joke. Men will differ as to his qualifications as a statesman, but 
there can be no second opinion about his bonhomie, or about his 
right to rank with those 


‘ Whose happy alchemy is such, 
They turn to laughter all they touch.’ 


Vis Comica no longer survives in its pristine vigour and bril- 
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liancy among the majority of comedians upon the British stage. 
We have a brilliant minority of good actors. Mr. Buckstone is. an 


_ admirable comedian of a good old school. Mr. Phelps, weak in 


tragedy, is strong in a comedy, which, though not unctuous, is life- 
like and of high finish. Mr. Sothern, one of the most brilliant and 
gentlemanlike of actors, has a vain of eccentric humour all his own. 
Mr. C. Mathews’ acting in his palmy days was bright, fluent, effer- 
vescent—the very champagne of dramatic mirth. Mr. Toole de- 
servedly enjoys universal popularity. Mr. Hare is a true artist. 
Mr. Compton, Mr. Lionel Brough, and Mr. J. W. Hill all merit 
honourable mention ; but these and a few others are the élite. The 
generality of our comedians lack comedy. They aim for the most part 
at little more than a spirited recitation of the text; they saunter 
through their parts, it may be, with a certain grace and gaiety, 
speaking what is set down for them with propriety, if not with 
splendour of declamation; but their humour is fitful and occasional, 
and their fun flashes with uncertain and intermittent gleams. It 
comes and goes like Acres’ courage. They are fragmentary in their 
style; they do not understand the enduing of themselves with a 
dramatic individuality as with a garment. They are at times plea- 
sant and enjoyable enough, but they step in and out of their cha- 
racters, reverting every now and then to their own personal selves, 
which crop up irrepressibly and will not be submerged. They have 
around them: no continuous spell of illusion. They want the in- 
ventive power to imagine a distinct ideal, and the executive skill to 
give to that ideal a living embodiment, even as a sculptor having 
first bethought him of a figure might call it into fictile existence, 
awakening to mimic life the dormant block of marble. Above all, 
they want that Vis Comica which gives to the personages of comedy 
sustained energy and brilliant vitality, making each of them a com- 
plete and well-defined creation totus teres atque rotundus. Of by- 
gone actors not yet far distant from our own day, Dodd, Edwin, 
Liston, Jack Reeve, Munden, and Tyrone Power would appear to 
have been preéminently endowed with this precious gift. They are 
gone, for ever gone, those matchless players, but the laughter they 
evoked is historic, and the echoes of its peals still ring in the ears 
of posterity. Mr. Wright was full of Vis Comica, but Wright is 
lost to us for evermore. There is no actor now upon the stage who 
possesses the Vis Comica in such perfection as Mr. J. S. Clarke. . If 
the amount of merriment he creates may be taken as the measure 
of a comedian’s skill, this actor assuredly stands in the van of his 
profession. He is a very master of his art. He is instinct with 
the spirit of comedy. Everything he says and does smacks of it. 
There is comedy in his every look and action; it flashes in his eye, 
beams upon his brow, plays around his mouth, throbs through his 
voice, and gives irresistible drollery to his minutest gestures. The 
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charm of his, as of all true, acting is that it is perfectly easy and 
spontaneous. ‘ My invention,’ says Iago, ‘comes from my pate as 
birdlime does from frize—it plucks out brain and all.’ Invention 
such as that never yet made either poet or player. The quality of 
hamour, as of mercy, is not strained. It:must come from the actor 
affluent and unbidden, like the fragrance from a flower. So it is 
with Mr. Clarke. He blossoms into fun like a rose-tree into roses. 
No other comedian upon the stage creates any such furore of fun. 
His empire over his hearers is absolute. ‘ Many comedians may 
amuse,’ says the Times, ‘ but Mr. Clarke can command an audience.’ 
It is worth any money to see and hear the people laughing at him 
—to observe them swaying to and fro in the storm of his merriment, 
and to hark to their joyous volleys. He scatters mirth broadcast 
among his audience, and mirth, too, of so poignant a flavour that the 
aroma of it dwells ever after in the memory. Having once seen him 
is to associate his name thenceforward with all that the fancy can 
conceive of most humorous and diverting. ‘I am acquainted,’ said 
Lord Byron, ‘ with no immaterial sensuality so delightful as good 
acting.’ To realise the truth of this remark, we have but to recall 
to remembrance the dramatic creations of any genuine actor, and to 
renew in imagination the enjoyment they afforded us when we 
viewed them for the first time. What pleasures of memory are 
evoked, for example, by the very thought of the more important 


"personages in Mr. Clarke’s gallery of characters! In what strong 


and luminous relief do they stand out against the dull cold back- 
ground of our workaday world, and how keen is the sense of intel- 
lectual gladness that comes over us as they pass before the mind’s 
eye in comic array—Pangloss, Acres, Paul Pry, Toodles, Babbing- 
ton Jones, Young Gosling, Wellington de Boots, Waddilove, the 
eccentric lawyer Pettiphogge, and the rest of them! It is in the 


representation of such muddy-mettled rascals as Gosling, Paul Pry, - 


and De Boots that this artist’s powers of facial comedy are dis- 
played to the greatest advantage. We are irresistibly reminded of 
Charles Lamb’s matchless criticism upon Dodd: ‘In expressing 
slowness of apprehension this actor surpassed all others. You could 
see the first dawn of an idea stealing slowly over his countenance, 
climbing up by little and little with a painful process, till it cleared 
up at last to the fulness of a twilight conception—its highest me- 
ridian. He seemed to keep back his intellect, as some have had 
the power to retard their pulsation. The balloon takes less time in 
filling than it took to cover the expansion of his moony face over all 
its quarters with expression. A glimmer of understanding would 
appear in a corner of his eye, and for lack of fuel go out again. A 
part of his forehead would catch a little intelligence, and be a long 
time in communicating it to the remainder.’ Though this criticism 
had been written expressly for Mr. Clarke in the characters of 
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Gosling, Paul Pry, and De Boots, it could not have fitted him 
to a greater nicety. Talking of his acting in the last-named part, 
the Times observes: ‘Mr. Clarke remains permanently as Major 
Wellington de Boots, who, as he at present stands, is purely a 
creation of his own. Naturally a poltroon, but too good-natured to 
be utterly contemptible, De Boots is impelled by his name to 
serve in the militia, and affects a soldier-like air for which he is 
wholly unfitted. The obvious aim of the actor would be to treat 
him as a mere Bobadil, but he is nothing of the kind in the hands 
of Mr. Clarke. The smallness of the swagger, the feeble pomp of 
manner and voice, the propensity to gallantry that now and then 
lights up the face so as almost to change the features, and a curious 
sort of fortitude under degradation that supplies the place of courage, 
belong to De Boots alone, and his sole ownership is confessed by a 
thousand minute touches, which cannot possibly be described, but 
which bear witness to the inexhaustible invention of the actor.’ 
Here we have in fullest perfection that Vis Comica which is to its 
possessor a fountain of joy, and which makes every one the happier 


. who comes within its range. 


FRANK PENTHORNE. 











‘DOLLY’ 
A Storp of the Fondon ‘ Sans-Sonti’ 


‘My Dolly appears with a smile on her face,’ CHARLOTTE TEMPLE, 


Yes, sir, I’m the cabby! That’s how you remembers my face 
and features. But I knew you, sir, when you was putting up at the 
hotel over against the rank. I knew your father too, sir, and the 
family down in York—many’s the hoss my master bought of him. 

No, I ain’t in my driving costume, as you call it, today. I’m 
a-hanging about the Court—leastwiz in this ‘ pub.’ by the Court— 
so as to be ready at acall. I’m a witness, sir, about this unfort’- 
nit tragedy in Sir Philip Sidney-square. I’m a principled witness, 
Mr. Sidewhisker says. 

Yes, the young lady is young—that’s undoubted; that she’s a 
lady, now I won’t go to maintain. 

I do railly think I know more about that gel than anybody who 
will be called up in Court this day. 

When she was rising one year, she lived up our mews. Father 
never know’d of—mother ailing and carryin’ out to her day’s work 
a cough fit to shake a church. She was always a-running into our 
room—swarmin’ up the steps outside the door like a lamplighter, 
never falling, never bumping her head—wonderous how she done it. 

The missus was werry fond of that little gel, uncommon; and if 
ever I see a little tid-bit—what we called in the country a ‘ top-off’ 
—on a plate permiscus after dinner, I didn’t want no tellin’ that 
that ’ere were a treat for the little un next door. 

First, to begin with, me bein’ a ‘nighter,’ she was rayther a shyer 
from me, shrinking up like, for times were hard on us, and I wasn’t 
the smoothest, softest-coated man in the mews. 

But all of a suddent, one day, there come a turn in her conduck 
—she began to speak to me quite free, and whenever I led the hoss 
round to the wetterrinary surgeon’s, or such-like, nothing would 
satisfy that gel but to ride on the hoss’s back. Remarkable fond of 
hosses she was from a child, that gel Dolly! 

Well, running up and down the rough stones of the- mews, 
climbing the ladder-like steps, playing hide-and-seek in the cabs, 
that’s how she grew up. 

No schoolin’, not a wink, sir, and the first thing I knew—me 
bein’ home only at night now—she was off to work every morning, 
and coming back reg’lar as a timekeeper to the busses, jest about 
half-past eight, when I turned in off the streets myself. 
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Sometimes I’d happen to meet her and give her a lift; and look- 
ing in behind me through the glass, I would see her sitting up like 
a queen, and you'd think it was the Lord Mayor’s coach and be- 
longed to her. 

She was working at a bookbinder’s, it appears, folding up books, 
but with never no time to peep at the print; and so she never got 
much larnin’ from that, neither. 

A pretty gel then, as pretty for a child as she is for a gel this 
minute. . 

The young men of the mews, especially the driver of the swell 
*ansom, who had been the Earl of Shootinbox’s own walley —I do 
assure you, sir, them youngsters spruced up quite a sight to behold. 
You'd ’a’ took ’em for the gents of Dasherhaber and Company’s on 
a Sunday, only more spicier about the necktie, you know. 

And however late they had been out the day before, their helpers 
had standin’ orders to rouse them up in time to be at the winder 
and squint at Dolly goin’ to work in the mornin’, with her cocky 
little hat and feather, and her hair down her back, which it wasn’t 
the fashion then, and her dinner in a paper parcel sticking out of _ 
her pocket. 

Saturday evenin’ in ’ot weather we used to have it jolly in our 
mews. There was a German band that would come to the Whip 
and Snaffle to reckon up the money they had collected in the ter- 
race, an’ a werry good waltz, considerin’, they could jerk out. Pre- 
haps a little less drumbone an’ picklelo would ’a’ been an improve- 
ment, but it come cheap, an’ we hadn’t any ’casion to grumble. 

O’ course, all the youngsters would dance, the children with 
babbies as big as themselves, the gels with the gels and the boys 
with themselves, bein’ young and sheepish. 

I don’t railly believe there was a neater dancer for her size than 
Dolly had got to be. It was nateral for her to pick up the steps, 
for where was she to get the larnin’? If they had brought down 
into our mews one of them cellybrated dansises, which I’ve seen the 
pictur’s of, coloured fine, in gen’lemen’s rooms in the Albany, our 
Dolly would ’a’ got most bread-and-cheese. We'd ’a’ proberbly 
chaffed the Siggynora off her ‘ nut’ into the bargin. 

I think I can see Dolly this moment, sir, with her shining hair 
floating all about her round chubby face, and her mouth opening to 
show her teeth, white and small as a rat’s, and her big gray eyes 
a-changing all colours like a piece of fireworks, she was worth makin’ 
a pictur’ of, I do assure you, sir, for the Academy or the room you 
can see from the box in ‘ the Horizontal.’ 

Well, sir, all seemed life and merriness with her, when, quite 
abrupt, Dolly had a serious fit. She used to borrer books and read 
"em ofa summer evening, a-sitting on top of the stairs leading up over 
the stable where her mother lived. 
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And she begun to dress smarter, and rings came in her ears'and 
on her fingers—poor little bits of brass and painted glass from the 
sweetstuff-shop. 

Somehow we wasn’t so much surprised when Mrs. Forest told 
us that her Dolly was studyin’ to be a tellygraphical female clerk, 
which there was talk of the Government going to buy them up, and 
so Dolly had a prospect of entering the Civil Service! We thought 
that grand, I do assure you, sir; and we wouldn’t have given thanks 
to any one who had counted down to Dolly Forest a hundred golden 
guineas to forego her expectation. 

So Mrs. Forest and her daughter left the mews. 

Without that gel it got downright miserable, and no news come 
of them, an’ we shifted our lodgings too, and so we never heerd 
talk of Dolly and her mother. 

It must have been a matter of two year’ arter that, when I had 
a curious customer. He was a furriner—an Italian, I should say— 
pertickler for having nine-and-twenty yards of woollen comforter 
wound round his neck. 

It had been raining that day; and when we got to Her Ma- 
jesty’s, the water was pouring down the Haymarket under the colum- 
nade like a sewer ; and my customer wouldn’t get out—no fool, he ! 

It was dark, and the people had gone into the opera; but he 
hadn’t come for that, for we was at the stage-door. Under the lamp 
in the archway he wrote on a card and told me to take it in. 

‘Go up to the garret?’ says I, not understanding his English. 

‘To the Jarrett— Mister Jarrett,’ said he, spelling out the 
name, and making things less clear. 

It appears Mr. Jarrett was the manager’s name there. 

Well, I don’t think there’s anything more like playing at April 
fool than behind the scenes at a big theayter. 

The porter wouldn’t leave his chair; he didn’t know where Mr. 
Jarrett was. Then the policeman had seen Mr. Jarrett’s secretary 
an hour before, as if that was any good to me. 

Then some one, coming out, thought I couldn’t do better than 
go in; and a scene-shifter offered to p’int me out a door on my way. 

He passed me off on another carpenter, and he transferred me 
to another, and before long, like a conspiracy, there I was left by a 
pack of them, every one pointing in different directions to the 
manager’s room. 

And there I stood, like a balky horse, in a badly-lighted, wind- 
whistling wooden passage, made of scenery, a-thinking that a-trap 
would open at my feet, and I’d go into the wine-cellar in a flame of 
blue fire. 

Thinks I, if my horse starts down to Charing-cross with that 
furriner in the cab, I shall have a bitter night’s work of it. 

Just then, I heerd a bust of laughter, and a cloud of white and 
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pink sailed down upon me. It was a flock of them dancing girls, 
come from, going to, Lor’ knows where ! 

I squeezed agin the wall, and hoped they would flout me by ; 
but they only clustered round and set to laughing worse than ever. 
And I felt just a bigger fool than before, 

‘ Why, it’s Mr. Travers!’ says one of the gels. 

Ting-a-ting, a-ting! rang a bell, and they all cut for it like the 
rats when the dog’s dropped into the pit, and were out of sight be- 
fore I could say ‘ Go!’ 

That was Dolly! If she had changed her voice, I hadn’t have 
known her. Prettier than ever! 

Me an’ my missus was a long time gettin’ over that. And when 
she went out she always asked after the Forests; and one day she 
met somebody who knew them. The old woman was a-bed with 
her complaint, not to be up any more, and that little gel was work- 
ing all day in some sewing shop, and all night in the bally, and the 
rest of the time nussing her mother. 

I was putting money by to own my own cab, the hoss being 
mine already, and things wasn’t brisk; but I turns to the missus, 
and I says, 

‘ Harriett, old gal, jest reach me down the old macaboy jar, will 
yer? An’ run into Douglas’s, and see if he’ll take out my cab to- 
day; and put on your things when you come back, for—’ 

She twigged what was in my mind; and the first thing I was 
aweer on was her pair o’ arms round my neck and my coat-collar 
shiny with tears. 

‘Bless you for a good man, Sam,’ says she, beginning to cry 
like old boots, and pulling a shawl on at the same time; ‘I was 
going to think we’d oughter go see Mrs. Forest and Dolly, when 
you said, ‘“‘ Give me the jar with the savin’s!’’’ 

That’s the sort she is! 

Dolly and her mother lived near Red Lion-square, where we 
was in an hour. Too late for one thing! When we knocked at 
Mrs. Forest’s door, out o’ breath with climbing the ricketty stairs, 
Dolly opened it. She was all alone in the room, and wearing black. 

That cut me hard, particklerly hard, Ido assure you, sir, to see 


her with a black ribbon in her beautiful long hair, and a black frock 


on and black stockings, when as it might be the night afore she had 
laughed at me out ofa heap of snowy muslin flounces and rosy 
ribbons. 

They was a set of stony-hearted brutes in that house, and had 
left that young gel to watch and nuss and bury her mother all alone, 
or next to it. To watch her mother at the last she had neglected 
of her theayter duties, and what money she had to find was by selling 
their clothes and Dolly’s little two-and-sixpenny trinkets. Ifthe 
doctor hadn’t been good to ’em—an’ most of them doctors is kind— 
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an’ sent her things more in the eating line than physic, that gel 
might have been laid ofa broken heart or starved beside her mother. 

I don’t believe there was the vally of a penny-piece in the place 
belonging to poor little Dolly—for the mourning-dress of hers was 
secondhand, and dear at sixpence at first. And sitting alone in a 
haunted room, with no other employment than weeping of your eyes 
out, that aren’t profitable nohow you take it. 

Twelve pound goes a long way in my missus’s hands. She had 
them things out of the pop-shop bang! She had tea, sugar, and 
bread in like a flash, and coals and a bit of bacon and a hegg or two. 

While I was staring at Dolly, and wondering that so many tears 
had not dulled her lovely eyes, Mrs. Travers had the cloth laid—being 
a newspaper—and the table set, and we three was sitting down to 
a magnificent breakfast, as snug as the butcher’s wife in the shop- 
parlour. 

When we was at the height of the bank-wet, in walked a tall, 
good-looking, bold-headed young woman, with overmuch Lowther- 
arcade jewelry jingling about her to my taste. It appears she had 
been dancing at the opera with Dolly. She was wery plausible, and 
the way she said it did not make us then see what a sneak she was, 
when she begun apologising for not seeing Dolly before and paying 
her back five shillings she had borrered, which she couldn’t return now 
neither, because she was out of an engagement. 

‘ All right, my girl,’ thought I, and the identical same idea struck 
Mrs. T.; ‘if you’d let this poor girl starve for the want of money 
you took from her, while you are heavy with rings and brooches, 
the sooner she finds you another five shillings to keep away from her 
the better for her.’ 

I wish I had said it; but she smirked and winked over her tea- 
cup at me so smartly, and handled my name so pat, that I fidgeted 
in my chair like French ’taters over the fire. And when we proposed 
to take Dolly along home with us, and never dreamed of an objec- 
tion—and none did come from the orphan—blest if that new girl 
didn’t put a stopper on it! 

How ever did she make it seem best for Dolly to go share her 
room and halve her rent—leastways, we was to find the money till 
Dolly got some’at to do—I don’t know, and my wife is in the same 
fog. But she conwinced us, though I don’t remember her argy- 
ments. 

That’s a remarkable fact, sir; whenever an honest man con- 
winces yer, you don’t forget the grounds he went on; but when it’s a 
‘sharp’ who twists your opinion, you never know how he tricked yer. 

So we let ourselves be persuaded, and Dolly, with all her debts 
paid like a little princess, and a kipple o’ sufferin’s in her little puss, 
and a promise to come see us for more if wanted, was left with that 
other gel. 

Turrp Senies, Vou. IV. F.S. Vou. XXIV. Z 
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She never come to see us, sir. 

Next time I set eyes on her it was this way. 

A matchboy called me to the Sans-Souci Palace stage-door. You 
kaxvow what the Sans-Souci used to be, sir? The cellybratedest 
music-hall in the world—the ornyment of Café-square. With a mil- 
lion gaslights, shoals of women in silks and satins, beautiful bands, 
and a thousand dancing-girls. It ain’t what it used to be, Ido assure 
you, sir. 

No sooner had I got round than in popped a gent and a young 
lady—one of the dancers, I know’d, for such was her ’urry to get 
away, she hadn’t unrigged her hair properly for the street. 

Jest as I was gathering up the reins, another man on the kerb 
leant over and shoved something into my hand, and whispers quick : 

‘For the lady, unbeknownt.’ 

I twigged, that not bein’ anything new. And when we were 
fairly out of the ruck, I took a squint at the paper. It was an en- 
velope doubled round a sovereign, and something hard and holler, 
like a ring, inside. The direction was plain on it; but—now per- 
haps the same thing has happened to you, sir?—TI saw the letters 
plain, and yet never did the idea strike me that was naterally coupled 
with that writing. 

We wasn’t long before we stopped in Soho. All the blinds 
drawn, and two pianners a-goin’ it like mad in the droring-room and 
parlours of that house. 

I jumped down like a boy, and while the gentleman knocked at 
the door, I handed the stranger’s message to the lady. 

The moment she seed my face by the gaslight she opened her 
mouth with a little screech. 

‘Lor’, Mr. Travers, what a start you give me!’ says she. 

The letter said, ‘ Miss Forest ;’ and I hadn’t known it was her! 

There wasn’t time for a word. It isn’t to reason that, with a 
swell beside her, I’d ’a’ shamed her by letting on we were old ac- 
quaintances,—is it, sir? 

She went in; but in the doorway she turned with a look; and 
if there was a creature that night that went through that accursed 
door with a heavier heart, heaven be good to her / 

I didn’t tell the missis of that—I couldn’t; and though that 
give me a sick’ner for crawling round Café-square, ten to one that’s 
where I was night after night. 

Well, time drove on. 

Going on Christmas, the Sans-Souci tried a new dodge—the 
last fancy-dress ball that I know of. They took the opera-house, 
not to interfere with their own place. 

I had two short fares: from the Sans-Souci that night, and twelve 
was striking from the French church when I come back; for the 
ballet-girls were all going to the ball after their performance ; so we 
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cabs were in plenty in that dirty little slushy back alley by the stage- 
door. 

As luck’ took its faney that night, my cab was drew up for two 
awful. swells and Dolly—Dolly to get in. I hardly knew her, she 
was dressed that stunning—not a lady in the land finer—and jewels 
thick upon her. There was a sparkle of diamonds—the real article 
—down to the very buckles in her little shoes. She was a pictur’! 
I stared like a stuck horse with the staggers. 

She saw me, and must have taken my look for a bitter reproach ; 
for her jaw dropped, and then her face turned pale and red through 
the white on her cheeks; not that she had any need of paint and 
flour—so young and fair! that was naterally rosy white. 

Seeing me had set her thinking of what she had proberbly chased 
from her heart. I know it; for when I looked into my cab after 
they had left it, I found the floor covered with rose-leaves. She had 
pulled her bouquet to pieces, and there was a loose pearl among 
them, like a big tear. She hid her face from me when she got 
out. 

I didn’t: tell that to the missus—how could I? 

Nothing would let me rest then, but I must have a look at her ; 
the photographs in the shop didn’t begin to picture her fresh beauty. 
So I knocked off early one day, and went all alone into the Sans- 
Souci with a pair o’ glasses I borrered from the lady at the Whip 
and Snaffle. 

When the ballet come on, I wasn’t long in picking Dolly out ; 
for she stood out among ’em all, like the moon over the lamps on 
the bridges, and she danced so light and pretty, with sich a quick 
twinkling foot, and sich a smile wavering on her little mouth, and 
her hair floating about like a pony’s mane; and her eyes seemed to 
laugh. Altogether, I didn’t wonder that she should be the most 
loved and best liked of all the team. If you had only heerd the 
swells round me admiring of her ! 

T oughter have been glad she had got on so; butimy heart sunk, 
and I went away sorry I’d been. 

And I took my cab on another round from Café-square. Not 
that it bettered me so doing. No; I had a haccident with my horse, 
and what with his keep and hire ‘of another, it made a big hole in 
our savings again. 

I was down in the mullygrubs, I do assure you, for a month, 
when an old friend says to me: 

‘Travers, you aren’t a young kid any longer now. Why don’t 
you go in for something higher than drivin’ out of a night to earn 
money for another? Ikin put you up to rayther a rich: thing in 
your line:. There’s a new party come next. door to my gentleman’s, 
and they are going to sack their coachman because. he isn’t patient. 
Now you’re a family man, Sam, and you.don’t. kick at. trifles.’ 


’ 
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I went. The baron—they called him a furrin baron— wasn’t 
in; but his lady was willin’ to see me in the parlour. 

I never was on sich a carpet before; it was like walking in hay 
fetlock deep; and what with the statyers life-size, gold and pictures 
and looking-glasses, I was regularly done up, and couldn’t see who 
it was for a bit that was putting questions to me. 

When I did see the lady, she was in a low chair, laying back 
easy; and it was Dolly. 

I was more shocked than she was. She was hardened now— 
quick that comes on ’em—and there wasn’t a flutter in her voice as 
she said : 

‘So, Mr. Travers, you want to be my coachman, do you ?’ 

She was taking in her ways and voice. It wasn’t easy for me 
to answer as I did; but though the words burnt my lips, I had to 
say them. 

‘Why,’ says I, not knowing what to call her, ‘as far as that 
goes, bein’ but a poor man under the owner, I'd ought to jump at 
the offer; but I’m an old man, Miss Forest, and I never know’d 
girls who didn’t belong to themselves or a husband to have wheels 
under ’em long—beggin’ your pardon, my girl—I mean miss, and 
thank’ee all the same. There’s my missus, and I have friends round 
Spencer’s Mews, and they might come to know who I was driving 
for—’ 

‘ You’re a saucy—’ 

So she began at me, sitting up; and I was afeard it would be 
the book she had in her hand that would fly at my head; but she 
stopped, champed her lip, and went on agin: 

‘Saucy old—’ 

But then she pulled up sharp, and thrust out her chin, with a 
toss of her hair, just as you may see young horses do when they 
are teased by the boys at Aldridge’s. And leaving her chair and 
wheeling round, she bolted out before I well knew she was going. 

I heerd a bell ring presently and that woke me like, and the 
door opened. I thought it was her come back. 

And do you know what I was going to say? I was going to 
ask her to throw up all her fine surroundings and go home with 
me, and I wished I could offer her the life of a lady and never to 
soil her hands by work; and then I remembered how we weren’t 
rich. 

And I prayed that the gold and diamonds of the scoundrels 
would turn to ashes in their hands, and that the good and innocent 
would be deaf to the voice of the schemer and woman-thief! 

But it was another than Dolly who came in: her companion, 
they call her—that same tall showy girl that had ’ticed Dolly from 
us after we had saved her almost on her mother’s grave. 

A voice seemed to whisper in my ear : 
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‘Men are bad enough, but look at yon woman; she decoyed a 
younger sister into the den of the devil.’ 

I saw it all: Dolly would have made a happy man’s wife but 
for that wretch. 

And this was the thing that was going to turn me out of the 
house—a-pertending not to know me, and imposing on me as a real 
lady—as if she could ever ape the breed! 

There was something in her look which give me a suspicion. 

‘ Dolly,’ I says to myself, ‘ Dolly knows by my looking out fox 
a sitivation here that I ain’t easy circumstanced ; and though I have 
angered her, she wouldn’t pack me from her door without at least 
asking where I lived, if she didn’t at once make me the offer of my 
own lent money back.’ 

So I says to the stuck-up woman, says I: 

‘ Here I stands or here I sits—for I don’t leave this house till 
I’ve had the offer of the money I lent Miss Forest when she hadn’t 
a penny but debts in the world !’ 

You never saw a woman jump so with surprise, and turn the 
colour of a biled beet at my cutting in so true. 

She put her hand to her collar, and I heerd the rustling of paper 
there. 

Whip me if Dolly hadn’t put money in her hand to return to 
me, and that woman had ’propriatered it—going to bundle me out 
of the house to boot, though I might have been on the downhill to 
starvation. 

When I could speak for rage, I thundered out—it was no 
whisper, you be sure : 

‘ Ask your mistress to come here, for leave this house I sha’n’t 
till I see her !’ . 

She didn’t know what to do. And her being a woman I didn’t 
know what to do. 

As we were facing one another, Dolly come in, pale as a ghost, 
with a red spot on her cheeks like a live coal, and her eyes swim- 
ming in tears. 

If she had only fallen into my arms then and there, that I 
might have taken her home! 

She must have been at the door—wanted to see me go, bearing 
away all her memories of innocent days. She had heard every 
word, and seeing the bank-note in her companion’s hand, she guessed 
what was wrong. 

She wasn’t the size of half that woman, but the big un was 
afraid of her—for Dolly had a spirit of her own. 

I pitied her, poor soul! That woman was the only woman that 
had been beside her for many months—all the other faces that she 
saw near her were men’s! 

‘Dolly,’ says I, next to breaking down, ‘ we’ve never wished 
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you ill, and if we ‘had, it couldn't be worse than it is, with a house 
of luxury over your head, and that viper as your bosom friend! 
Don’t you see that she has stopped the money sent .by your good 
heart to me ?’ 

The woman flung the bank-note on the black-and-gold table, and 
the corner uncrumpling, I saw the figure of it— it was for a hundred 
pound! I do assure you, sir, she was repaying me tenfold! She’d 
have done no less if she’d been a duke’s heiress, and her money 
honestly come by, I go bail. 

‘My poor girl,’ says I, a-swallerin’ of my tears and a-lettin’ 
the note remain,.‘ get rid of that bad woman before you sleep 
another night, or you will sleep your last night in some shameful 
grave.’ 

She couldn’t speak through her sobs—for she sobbed, though 
she held her head up like a soger—but she pointed with her ringed 
finger to the money. 

‘No, my girl,’ says I; ‘me an’ the missus give up that these 
two year—better she never hears a word of it, and she won’t from 
me. I never did a day’s work for the gentleman here, and if my 
hands know it, I never will—and so his money I can’t touch. Good- 
bye! Be rid of that thief and decoy—and remember our home is 
only one step out of this!’ 

And out I rushed—somehow tumbling into the street. I have 
always tried to fancy that my name was called out after me in 
Dolly’s voice—but like as not she didn’t. 

That baron passed away like the rest. I hope that woman 
went his road with him. 

Some one grander tried to please Dolly now. 

‘Bless us!’ says Mrs. Travers, one Sunday morning, over the 
Lloyd’s. ‘Sam, you remember I told you I’d seen little Dolly - orest’s 
name in the Sans- Souci playbill ?” 

‘ You said so.’ 

‘It was her, Sam—but look here! ‘‘ Theatre R’yal, Marble 
Arch. This superb establishment, entirely renovated and redeco- 
rated, will open on Easter Monday, under the management of 
Miss De Forest, late of Drury Lane, Her Majesty’s, the Sans- 
Souci Palace, and the principal theatres.” What do-you think of 
that ?’ 

I hung my head. Out of the ballet into the manager’s office of 
a West-end theayter—it was a leap, indeed. 

There isn’t much of stage-door tattle that we cabbies don’t hear. 
Next day I had the name of what they call the hidden capitalist of 
the Marble Arch. Wery proper: he runs his racers as ‘ Mr. Jones ; 
he takes his box at Surrey-side music-halls.as ‘ Mr. Brown ;’ they 
call him ‘Charley Smith’ at Cremorne ; and why shouldn’t the be 
‘Mr. Robinson’ at the Marble Arch T. R.? I ’spose I should 
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wear a change of names if I was born with an earl’s privileges, and 
wore a.coronet and not.a ‘ solomon.’ 

It was a new cab I had, and my old hoss, and my fare was to 
the Marble Arch on the opening night. And there I stayed. 

O, such a neat and luscious turn-out at the .stage-door! dark- 
blue, picked out with cream-white, and a gold hair-line tracing out 
the pattern—the prettiest brougham I ever did see. 

Dapper chap the driver—drab coat and cockade to his shat. 
Footman a werry decent chap, took his pint out of the pewter at 
the Flybury Tap, like a man, and entered into chat.as affable as a 
hoyster. 

Miss De Forest’s own coach that ’ere. 

All the servants liked her. Now and then she had headaches, 
and then there was too much ordering about. Afore he had been 
there a week, Thomas had ten ‘ carpetings ;’ but each time was give 
a sovereign to overlook her ‘ forgetting herself.’ 

Flighty, but awfully jolly and winning, that gel. 

I borrowed the newspaper next morning, jest to see what it said 
of Dolly ; for Dolly played in both pieces. 

O, it did give it her peppery! She was the first whip in both 
play and burlesque ; and her not having no eddication to understand 
what she was saying, and no training to play what ought to have 
been acted, she failed—no two roads to it, she broke down proper ! 

Arter the first couple of weeks, and all her friends had been to 
see her, the public forgot to come ; and if you saw two or three eabs 
there, where twenty ought to have been, you must have known they 
was ‘ orders’ that come in them, and no pay. 

John Thomas had got to like the Flybury Tap, and he told me 
that ‘Mr. Robinson’ soon got tired of that little game, and rows 
broke out between him and the missis. 

When he repeated that Dolly wished herself dead, I didn’t think 
much of it, for women will talk strong without meaning it. 

But when he repeated that Dolly wished Mr. Robinson dead, I 
felt rather guilty, and like an accomplice in some ugly job. 

The theayter struggled on; country people saw the advertise- 
ments and the hoardings, and Dolly’s likeness bigger than life in all 
the public-house windows ; and they came and kep’ the pot a-bilin’. 

And the foggy time arrived—ugh ! 

Last Tuesday I had a busy day of it, rubbing the rust off-and 
taking in money. I went home and felt so jolly that I borrowed a 
horse and ‘went out again, like a greedy. 

I was coming along Oxford-street West, empty, at one o'clock, 
when I see a brougham pull up werry short, and the driver and foot- 
man ‘beside him tumble off all in a heap. And one of the winders 
was bust open, and a man’s head hung out-of the opening. 

I was off my perch like a shot, and pulling open that door. 
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Along of the driver and John Thomas, which we three were, we got 
the gentleman out of Mr. Robinson’s brougham. A puff of thick 
smoke come out with him. 

‘I never smelt a wuss cigar,’ says I. ‘ Hullo, the gen’leman’s 
a goner! Where’s the nearest doctor, Bobby ?” 

‘ Cigar ?’ says the footman, taking a sniff, and cautiously put- 
ting his head inside the brougham. ‘ There’s some stuff smoking 
on the foot-warmer. The captin’s pisen’d, that’s what it is!’ 

He was right, so the doctor said when he came up. The action 
of the heart had ceased ten minutes before he was called, he said. 

Some one had put a packet of queer powder on the foot-warmer, 
and the heat had filled the carriage with smoke, and suffocated the 
man. On the box they had heard him laughing loudly, and that 
was all until he had broken through the winder. 

But how was it Mr. Robinson was not in the carriage, and Dolly 
with him ? 

Well, both of them had been in the brougham, but Dolly had 
left it to get something she had forgotten on her dressing-table ; and 
Mr. Robinson had spied his friend the captain, and beckoned him 
to take his place, and go on to say they were coming, while he 
waited for Dolly. 

They were to have followed in a cab; but Dolly, on seeing Mr. 
Robinson at the door, after she had distinctly told him not to 
wait for her, had flown into such a rage that there was no holding 
her. 

Perhaps she said something that made Mr. Robinson suspect 
there was a mouse in the straw. 

Certainly she was arrested the night of the coroner’s inquest on 
a charge of murder. 





The following paragraph is taken from Le Figaro, Paris : 


‘La derniére saison & Bade! The domain of rouge, noir, et 
Blane dies, like the dolphin, with its brightest colours uppermost. 
Among the foreign visitors are remarked M. le Comte de Katchakoff, 
Madame Baton d’Orchestre, the Signoras Afresco di Firenze, the 
U.S. Commodore Pautucket B. Quahog, Sir Snook, M.P., La Mar- 
kowitz, Raphaéla, and the novelty of the season, the charmang [sic] 
Miss De Forest, the heroine of the late long and exciting trial in 
London for assassination, by fumes of the upas antiar, of the Wag- 
ner of a noble English Faust, supposed to have been martyred for 
that friend. Her rooms at the Hotel des Favorites cost twenty- 
three louis a week, and her colours were worn by M. Dubois at the 
Thursday’s steaple-chais.’ 
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Subsequently the N. Y. Daily Graphic gave the subjoined : 


SHOCKING ACCIDENT TO ONE OF THE PATTIE BETTERTON TROUPE. 
[Illustration.] 

‘As the watchman was going the 3 to 4 a.m. round in the gar- 
dens of the Santa-Klaus House, he found the inanimate body of one 
of the lady boarders on the stones by the Gough Fountain. It was 
ascertained that Miss De Forest, the highly-beautiful and genuine 
unbleached blonde of the new English burlesque company (whose 
opening night is billed for the 18th, see advertising columns), had 
walked out of her sitting-room window in her sleep (see Illustration). 

‘We reproduce from a London journal a full report of the trial 
for murder which the young lady underwent at the Old Bailey, un- 
der peculiarly sensational circumstances.’ 





In Greenwood Cemetery, near the Indian Princess’s monument, 
is a plain marble tablet, on which are the words : 


‘DOLLY’ FOREST. 
Erected to her Memory by 
JANE and SAMUEL TRAVERS 
(All of London, England). 

‘ And only Nineteen !’ 


H. L. WILLIAMS. 











SOMETHING LIKE A SEANCE 


BY C. MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 


I am continually being asked whether I believe in Spiritualism, and 
when I am I never know exactly how to answer. [I flirt with it; 
but then I flirt with a good many things—and used in my younger 
days to flirt with a good many people—I don’t believe in. In fact, 
too much faith .spoils a flirtation. ‘Ad mortem fidelis’ involves 
something far more serious than flirting. 

I usually fall back on some vague generality, and say, ‘ I believe 
the phenomena, but accepting the spiritual origin of them is quite 
another thing.’ ‘ Believe in the phenomenons!’ says my dear friend 
Mrs. Grundy—who, as a tule, is not classical—lifting up both her 
white podgy hands, and looking at me as though I were a harm- 
less lunatic. ‘Do you believe Mrs. Guppy floated down from 
Highbury to Lamb’s Conduit-street ?? Mrs. Guppy is, I confess, a 
difficulty, and I contrive ‘to change the conversation if I can; if not, 
I answer, in conscious irrelevance, ‘I have seen Mr. Home float, 
handled him above and below while he travelled round Mr. S. C. 
Hall’s drawing-room.’ The mention of that circumstance leads to 
farther cross-examination as to my faith in the elongation of Mr. 
Home’s braces, and a demand whether I saw him put a red-hot 
coal innocuously among Mr. 8. C. Hall’s exuberant locks. On these 
points I am silent, and mostly finish up if I can by saying I think 
there is ‘ something in it’—a formula which is as safe as any I know. 

I had, I believe, at the date of this very strange séance I am 
going to describe, seen as much as most people of the modern 
mystery. I had, as I said, handled Mr. Home in mid-air for five 
minutes in an ordinary drawing-room. I had talked more than 
familiarly with John King chez Mrs. Marshall; had grasped the 
spirit-hand and stroked the spirit-face of Katie King in the corner- 
cupboard of Miss Florence Cook; had borne off portions of the 
spirit-dress materialised by Florence Maple, the familiar of Miss 
Showers. In fact, I think I had done pretty well all I could to seek 
evidence when these facts came unsought. Ihave heard that spiri- 
tualistic discoveries often follow the example of those in the material 
world in this respect—that they are mostly stumbled upon by acci- 
dent, as we say, for want of a better phrase, I suppose. 

I will freely confess that the class of manifestations which inter- 
ested me most deeply was that of automatic writing. Iam well aware 
that this is a kind of communication which offers gigantic opportuni- 
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ties for delusion or collusion, but in. my case I happen to know I was 
not deluded by myself or the writer. I got voluminous replies to 
questions written by a person whose weakest point was writing. One 
answer ran to fifteen foolscap sides, and was written quite in the 
dark. I know people will remind me that many things are done in 
fever or delirium which the agents are quite incapable of doing in an 
ordinary condition ; and I beg to remind them that I am not saying 
spirits did it, or how it was done at all. I am only saying that was 
the class of so-called ‘ manifestation’ which interested me mast. 

The great drawback which, in common with most investigators, 
I experienced was that the communications I received were generally 
frivolous, often utterly nonsensical, sometimes even obscene and pro- 
fane. I felt sure that, even supposing I had received communica- 
tions from spirits at all, I had got among an uncommonly bad lot, 
or, at.all events, among a set I should not care to associate with in 
the flesh. This experience made more than ever pertinent the words 
of Professor Huxley when he declined to sit on the Spiritualistic 
Committee of the Dialectical Society. The substance of his objec- 
tion was, that from the nature of the communications received at 
séances, he would as soon take tea with the curate of the parish and 
a lot of old women as be present at one of these gatherings. This 
was hard on the curate of the parish and the old ladies, but it really 
described my communications to a very large extent up to the date 
of these presents. 

For instance, at one of my earliest sittings with the Marshalls, 
the spirit of my deceased father was said to be present, and I asked 
for some identifying message. I received the following words : 
‘Bright inspiration will dawn upon you from on high, and do not 
hide your light under a bushel.’ 

This was a good many years ago, and really, with all my amour 
propre, I do not feel that any particularly bright inspiration has 
dawned upon me, except, it may be, the communications which form 
the subject of the present paper; and if my respected parent referred 
prophetically to these, I can only feel I am acting in the most filial 
way by not hiding their light under a bushel. 

On another occasion, and this was in the privacy of home, I was 
arranging a quiet séance a trois, and was puzzled what to do with 
a snake which was lying coiled up under my waste-basket on the 
small table we used as the medium of our communications. One of 
the party was writing automatically, and I was upbraided for my 
hesitation in a series of the roundest oaths I ever saw or listened 
to. I ascertained afterwards that the communicating spirit was, 
while on the earth-plane, a bargee. He certainly behaved-as such. 

Now I did not want to get among a stratum of bargees in the 
spirit-world any more than in the material, and I cast about long 
and anxiously for some method of -arriving at a higher section. 
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The theory of the spiritualists seemed very reasonable—namely, that 
in these physical manifestations we only touched, so to say, the 
fringe of the spirit-world, and that those earth-bound spirits who 
owned most of all what Isaac Taylor called the ‘ appetency’ towards 
earth were the ones whose lives in this world had been most gross, 

and who therefore took longer than others in dissociating themselves 

from it. I could not conceal from myself that, if this theory were 
made out, it would amount to an endorsement of Jung Stilling’s 
idea that the consulting of spirits, though quite possible, was mor- 
ally wrong. Not only does it confer exceptional privileges involving 

consequent obligations, which is quite another argument, but such a 

procedure would be deliberately putting ourselves en rapport with a 

set of people whom we should never have thought of making our 

associates in the flesh, and whose evil communications might have 

infinitely greater powers of corrupting our good manners now. I 

ventured to suggest this view when sitting at a table once, and that 

hitherto quiescent article of furniture lunged at me so fiercely as to 
stop my speech for the time. Though it shook me physically, how- 
ever, it did not morally, then. The diabolical theory I never could 
accept. It seemed to me a slur on superintending Providence to 
| believe that bad spirits would be allowed to communicate and the 

1] way barred to good ones. There might be, and evidently were, 

difficulties, just as there are in the way of rising in life generally ; 

but I had not written over and over again for nothing, in my boy- 
hood’s copy-book, that excellent adage ‘ Difficulties were made to 
be overcome.’ 

I mentioned the matter to an old friend of mine, who had been 
at these and kindred subjects more than half a century, and beside 
whom I felt a mere infant. He said, ‘You will never keep clear of 
these lower influences as long as you sit at circles and in the dark.’ 
i ‘ Shall I confine my investigations to automatic writing?’ I asked. 
i ‘ Plain possession,’ he replied. ‘One degree higher than the 
1 levitation of dancing tables and mountebank furniture, inasmuch as 
| the hand and intellect of the writer are being worked upon; but 
| simple possession still.’ 

i He obtained all his communications by means of crystals and 
consecrated mirrors, his speculatrix being a child of about thirteen 
years of age. But I thought I saw that any objections which lay 
against my writing medium told equally against his seeress. Each 
might be in an abnormal condition, though the means adopted for 
producing the state varied. 

Besides, I still clung to my materialistic notion that locality had 
something to do with it; that is, that the earth-bound spirits were 
physically as well as morally chained to the earth-plane, and that if 
I could once get clear of this I should facilitate operations, which I 
could readily believe—accepting the spiritual hypothesis—were just 
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as difficult on the other side the line of demarcation as this. In 
fact, I assumed a sort of antipodean position to Lord Lytton’s 
in the Coming Race, and held that as the gnomes were but a little 
below, so the good spirits were only a little above, the plane of or- 
dinary human nature. I mentioned this to my old friend, who 
simply sneered at me and said, ‘ Try a balloon.’ 

He only meant to chaff me, I know; but really dim visions of 
a three-legged table in the car of a balloon had floated through my 
mind ; only my preliminary difficulty was analogous to that involved 
in the cookery-book recipe for dressing a hare, ‘ First catch your 
hare.’ I had first to find my balloon. 

I never did find my balloon; but I found something which 
served my purpose as well, or even better. 

It was a magnificent summer day; one of those rare and ex- 
ceptional occasions when it is neither too hot nor too cold, too wet 
nor too dry, too windy nor too still. There had been, I believe, some 
light showers in the morning which had just served to cool the 
earth to a fitting temperature; but I had been working while they 
fell, and did not see the clouds that gave them birth, and after 
luncheon the sky was worthy of Claude. Directly the sun of diurnal 
existence had passed that horizon, we sallied forth into the suburban 
fields, each for our separate amusement. I brought with me my 
writing medium ; my old friend, who was staying with me, had his 
speculatrix and crystal, and we each sat in pairs ‘ communicating.’ 
A demon boy of twelve was fiying a kite far out in the daisied fields. 
Of course my chief attention was centred on the written manifesta- 
tions of my own immediate friend. She was—but this is nota love- 
story ; therefore I will not pretend to say what she was to me—she 
was young and spirituelle, and more to me than all the world beside. 
After several preliminary exercises of the hand in the way of what 
seemed early essays in hydrography, she wrote, ‘ We are sent to 
tell you that God is love, and that we live.’ 

And I was asked to believe that this was a case of possession or 
obsession. Not if I died for it. We were told to prove the spirits, 
and I think I had proved that one, if man ever proved woman. But, 
I repeat, this is not a love-story; so no more on that head. 

My antique friend got from his little speculatrix a series of com- 
munications which were very curious, inasmuch as they seemed to 
me a sort of diluted Apocalypse. Nobody could make head or tail 
of them ; but they delighted my old friend immensely. As for the 
little seeress, she seemed thoroughly relieved when he released her 
to go and help my urchin Bob fly his kite. 

Contrary to my usual custom, I left my dear little writing medium 
to flirt with the old necromancer, who began forthwith to try her 
powers of crystal-seeing, whilst I proceeded to join the kitefliers. 

I had an idea. Benjamin Franklin, I feel sure, inspired it. If I 
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could not get a balloon, why not a kite? Bob’s kite was well up 
in mid-air when I joined my young friends, and the only limit to its 
farther ascent was the amount of string, which was cramped by this 
lad’s pervading impecuniosity. He loved kiteflying much, but he 
loved sweets more. I moralised fora few moments how, some years 
hence, other sweets and a quite different kind of kiteflying would 
draw upon this young gentleman’s resources, and then forthwith 
gained golden opinions from him by investing prodigally in twine, 
which allowed his kite to soar so far from earth that he said he 
should soon be able to watch it ‘right out of sight.’ It was a 
mere speck on the blue now, and a passing cloud rendered it 
every now and then quite invisible. I next proposed to send up 
‘ messengers’—meaning, it is scarcely necessary to say, pieces of 
paper passed over the string which, by some occult force I never 
could understand, defy the ordinary rules of gravitation and go 
up, to the kite. We tried one, and it went up beautifully—went 
up, as the little fellow again observed in his own Hibernian 
fashion, until you could see it ‘ quite out of sight.’ Then I deter- 
mined to begin my experiment. In default of a balloon, I would 
make those messengers true to their office by writing messages on 
them to the higher spirits. 

A few drops of rain fell, and elicited from the boy an interjec- 
tional ‘ Bother!’ He thought it would spoil his string, and perhaps 
bring his kite down. I rejoiced, for I had heard that the fact of 
string being wet would make it a better conductor of electricity. 
However, it stopped raining very soon. It was only ‘ spitting,’ said 
that demon boy. Ithen, to his great amazement, wrote on the next 
messenger, ‘Can I communicate in this way with the spirit-world ?’ 

The little seeress ran off to tell the old man what I was about, 
and perhaps she was a little jealous of his attentions to my writing 
medium, whose white fingers he was holding in his own and mut- 
tering incantations as she scribbled. 

Up went my messenger—‘ like a shot,’ Bob said—as soon as I 
passed it over the stick to which the string was attached. It mounted 
instantaneously, quite unlike the previous messenger; and in the 
space of a second was down again. 

Eureka! I had succeeded. There was writing on the mes- 
senger besides my own. Imagine my delight when I read the words, 
scrawled in the customary uncaligraphic style : 

‘You have solved the problem. What do you want to know?’ 

‘Who are you?’ I again wrote, sending it by my flying post, 
while Bob stood by open-mouthed with wonder, and rather disposed 
to: resist the forcible possession I had taken of his kite. 2588 

Down. it came more quickly even than before, and I nearly sank 
on the ground, like Miss Betsy Trotwood, as I read the words: 

‘ The highest, or seventh-sphere spirits.’ 
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I danced with ecstasy. I hallooed for my old friend, and brought 
the trio to me at:once. Ibought the kite of Bob for a ruinous sum, 
and he immediately made off for the sweet-shop to invest. the pro- 
ceeds before I might have time to repent of my bargain. Then the 
four of us sat down, and had by far the most marvellous séance at which 
it was ever my good fortune to be present. Messengers passed be- 
tween us-and our seyenth-sphere spirits every few seconds, and were 
at such length that I am fain to abridge and summarise them : 

‘You have penetrated the lowest sphere of spirit-life,’ it was 
written, ‘wherein lie most of the difficulties, and all the debasing 
portion, of the ordinary manifestations. You have not reached our 
supernal sphere, no; but you have soared above the lowest of all, 
where your messages at once fall into the hands of ready and potent 
spirits, who convey them to us.’ 

‘ The first, or physical, sphere is almost coincident with the sur- 
face of your earth—yes, or extends a very little way above it. The two 
worlds: interpenetrate each other in fact. The earth-bound remain 
there for an indefinite perixd of time. Some never leave it:atall.. That 
bold buccaneer, John King, or Morgan, has tarried over two. hun- 
dred years, as you know.’ 

‘Is it right,’ we asked, ‘to communicate with such: spirits ?’ 

‘It is a matter of taste. Would you sit down with an unro- 
mantic pirate in the flesh ? Would you let such a person kiss your 
wife or sister? Would they address him as ‘‘ Dear John, I do love 
you so”? Is Katie King precisely the sort of person whose photo- 
graph you would waste magnesium light totake? Is Miss Florence 
Maple, with her apocryphal Aberdeen history, an eligible associate for 
the créme de la créme of Mayfair? And as for the greengrocer Peter, 
would you not kick him out if he came to your house in the flesh ?’ 

I assented that such a contingency might probably occur, and 
then mentioned ‘ Lenore,’ for I.saw that my seventh- sphere friends 
knew all the séances I had been at. 

‘«¢ Lenore” is simply a name: borrowed from Edgar Allan Poe’s 
‘* Raven.”” The person who uses it has: no more right to do so than 
you have.’ 

I declare they spoke as depreciatingly of their inferiors on the 
earth-plane as the Mayfair ladies would of poor Florence Maple, the 
Aberdeen street-singer, in the flesh. It was indeed a new version 
of the Gates Ajar. 

‘ You read a paper the other day at. the Spiritual Conference,’ 
they said, ‘in which you claimed the right to investigate these mat- 
ters, and urged that it would not. shake your previous faith if you 
found it all to be true. Certainly not;; why should it? Investi- 
gate by all means. It is the fashion to investigate: everything 
nowadays, from Unorthodox London down to Hanley man-and-dog 
fights. It is, as we have said, purely a matter of taste.’ 
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I was surprised to find how thoroughly well the seventh sphere 
was posted up, not only in my own particular pursuits but in the 
current events of history. They joked about public worship having 
to be ‘ regulated’ on the earth-plane, and Dizzy going in for theology. 
Bazaine’s escape was known simultaneously with its occurrence. 
They took a most philosophical view of things in general ; and in re- 
ply to my old friend, quite corroborated his notions about possession. 

‘If you give up your hand or your brain to spirit influence, you 
do it at your peril. You may get the control of a fairly good spirit, 
though it is sure to be an undeveloped one; but the chances are a 
hundred to one against you. Man has no right to swamp his volition.’ 

My writing medium turned pale, and I could see registered a 
mental resolve never to write again. I feebly murmured a question 
(for we had no need to write now, so perfect was the rapport, though 
the answers, of course, still came vid messengers) : 

‘Mrs. Guppy’s aerial transit—Mr. Home’s inexpressibles.’ 

‘Don’t trouble about them. These things may be useful as evi- 
dences —the A B C of what is to follow; but nobody goes on 
repeating the alphabet when he has learnt to read. You are a privi- 
leged person now. Use your advantage judiciously.’ 

‘ Crystal-seeing—’ suggested the old spiritualist, in a voice which 
savoured of ‘ nothing like leather,’ 

‘Is mere mesmerism,’ was the reply. ‘The revelations of your 
little seeress are precisely the same as those of Cahagnet’s lucides, 
only the method employed to obtain them differs from his.’ 

I have no notion how long we went on communicating in this 
way; but I, for one, felt [could have continued allnight atit. The mat- 
ter was not left to our discretion, however, for a peremptory message 
came down: ‘Good-night! Tell the boy to pull the kite in.’ 

‘May we say Aw revoir ?’ 

‘Yes; we will meet you again to-morrow.’ 

Bob began to haul the kite in, and I helped him, for it was 
generally a tough job; but at the first tug it came down instanter, 
and the string was wound neatly round the stick in a fraction of a 
second. The boy’s mouth was full of Everton toffee or something 
sticky; but, as well as he could enunciate his opinion, he declared 
that these were ‘something like spirits—very different from them 
mamma has come tap-tap-tapping on the drawing-room table.’ 

The sudden wind-up of the string and simultaneous descent of 
the kite made a bang, and—I awoke! I had been attending the 
Spiritualistic Conference during the week, and got spirits on the 
brain. Wearied with the subject, I took my book—Lord Lytton’s 
Coming Race—and accompanied my boy Bob to Wormwood Scrubs 
to fly his kite. ThereI fell asleep over the volume, and dreamed a 
dream touching what I still think was something like a spirit séance. 








THAT EVENTFUL NIGHT 


BY FREDERICK TALBOT, AUTHOR OF ‘JACK PUGH’S LEGACY,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XIII. INTO THE DEPTHS. 


ArrIvED at Redport, Montacute and his niece Mary, they found 
that Michael Branston had been set at liberty—bailed out, that is— 
only formal evidence having been taken sufficient to justify farthe: 
proceedings. Branston was at aunt Euphemia’s, and there they 
joined him. His face was rather pale, but he was quite composed, 
and seemed surprised and rather displeased to see Mary and the 
Captain. 

‘I didn’t know that you were coming into town, Mary,’ he said, 
in a cold questioning way. 

Mary, who had braced up her nerves for a scene of tragic inten- 
sity, now felt quite unhinged. She sat down and began to tremble 
violently. 

‘What’s the matter, love ?’ said aunt Euphemia quietly. ‘Has 
anything happened? And Captain Montacute, won’t you sit down, 
please ? It makes me nervous to see you standing there.’ 

Aunt Euphemia was sitting bolt upright in bed, her muscles 
rigidly braced, her face set and determined, but her eyes wandering 
and restless. 

‘Don’t fidget so, dear,’ she went on, addressing Mary; ‘ you 
will quite upset me if you do.’ 

But Mary found it impossible to keep her agitation under con- 
trol; it came upon her in ever-increasing waves, that had their vent 
at last in a violent flood of tears. 

‘Mary,’ said Branston, rising and touching her on the shoulder, 
‘come into the ante-room, please; your aunt cannot stand this, 
you know.’ 

Branston followed her out into this ante-room, a dressing-room 
in its origin, a barely-furnished little chamber, with three cane- 
bottomed chairs ranged against the wall, and some pegs at one end, 
where hung one or two of aunt Euphemia’s white wrappers. 

‘What has happened, papa ?’ sobbed Mary, throwing her arms 
about his neck. ‘ What have people done to you, and why do you 
not trust in me ?’ 

‘Has not your uncle told you? I thought the matter was suf- 
ficiently notorious.’ 

‘No; he has only told me that you were in trouble, but not 
the reason. O papa, it is nothing, it can be nothing that you have 
really done!’ 
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Branston gently put her arms away from him. 

‘I cannot tell you, child,’ he said, and looked at her with doubt- 
ing yearning eyes; ‘I cannot tell you. Be as brave as you can, 
girl.’ He kissed her on the forehead between the eyes, his face 
softened, his-eyes suffused with tears. ‘Be brave,’ he said once 
more, and left the room. 

Captain Montacute came in the next moment. 

‘Dry your eyes, Mary,’ he said, ‘and come with mé.’ 

‘Take me home, please, uncle,’ said Mary; ‘papa does not 
want me now, and I want to go home.’ 

‘But you can’t go back to Meering,’ said the Captain. ‘Come, 
at all events, and rest yourself at my rooms, and then I will tell you 
all you ought to know of this sad business. It is your father’s 
wish that you should hear it.’ 

The downpour still continued ; it was a wet dreary day. The 
river was running bank-high with turbid yellow waters; the pave- 
ment was all aswim and the gutters running in full spate; the 
streets were deserted; there was nothing to be heard but the con- 
tinuous pour and patter of the rain. 

Montacute had a collation spread in his room, but Mary shook 
her head at this. 

‘I can’t eat anything,’ she said; ‘if you will tell me now what 
it is I must know.’ 

Then he told her the full story, as far as it was fitted for her to 
hear, of her father’s unhappy marriage and its still more unhappy 
ending. 

‘And it was his father!’ she whispered, when the story was 
finished. ‘Still I will go home,’ she said firmly to her uncle. ‘I 
will not leave his house while this is hanging over him.’ 

And on this she insisted, although Montacute said all he could 
to dissuade her. Finding that she was determined, he ordered a 
closed fiy to be got ready to take her home. 

‘I shall come and see you before night, if I can, Mary,’ he 
said when he put her into the carriage; ‘I would come now, but I 
have business in hand that must be attended to.’ 

The business that Montacute had in hand was, indeed, of a deli- 
cate nature. It was no other than to try to divert the stream of 
justice that was flowing so disastrously for them. Stuckey, Mon- 
tacute judged certainly to be the moving spirit in this prosecution ; 
whatever proofs there might be in reserve were in his hands. Surely 
it would be possible to buy him over! Stuckey was poor—everybody 
said that—over head and ears in debt. Why should he not be 
bought over? Montacute had been too much accustomed to the 
ways of the East, where everything is possible to the judicious 
briber ; he did not consider how much more complicated is the pro- 
cess of buying a man in these climes, where his susceptibilities, and 
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all the pride-and self-esteem of caste, have to be conciliated and 
bought over before the process can be commenced. 

Full of this new idea, Montacute drove over to Ponton, Mr. 
Stuckey’s parish, with intent to corrupt the fountains of justice. 
But Stuckey refused to see him; he was busily engaged, the thin 
man-servant told him, with the other justices and the chief con- 
stable, and could not be disturbed. Montacute determined to wait 
till the sitting was over, and made his way to the village inn for 
shelter during the interval. 

The Captain, his horse, and dog-cart, all of a shine with wet, 
and streaming from every crevice, drew up before the door of this 
possible tavern. The door was closed, and was furnished with an 
orthodox knocker that seemed to repel uninvited entrance. The Cap- 
tain swung himself off his seat and looked at the door doubtfully. 

‘I never did knock at the door of a public-house,’ he said at 
last, ‘and I won’t begin now.’ 

He opened the door boldly and walked in. A neatly-matted 
passage, a table with a tea-tray and a pile of books, of which a huge 
Bible was the foundation, a row of pegs hung with hats and water- 
proofs, an open door to the right, an old lady sitting sewing in a 
tidy little parlour, a kettle boiling on the hob, and a large gray cat 
purring by the fire. 

‘Have I made a mistake, ma’am,’ said the Captain politely, 
‘in supposing this to be the—ahem—the tavern ?’ 

‘Nay,’ said the old lady quietly, ‘thou art quite right.’ 

‘Then I suppose,’ went on Montacute, ‘ that I can put up my 
horse here and have a little refreshment ?’ 

‘ Wouldst thee mind standing on the mat?’ said the old lady ; 
‘thou seemest somewhat damp.’ 

‘Damp, ma’am ? I’m drenched,’ said the Captain. ‘But my 
horse—where can I put him ?’ 

The old lady told him, rather grudgingly, however, where the 
stables were, and Montacute went out to look after his horse. Hav- 
ing seen to that he came back to the house, took off his water- 
proofs and wraps, and joined the dame by the fire. 

‘I think you might have your board painted, ma’am,’ suggested 
Montacute ; ‘it’s almost illegible.’ 

‘We don’t matter much with this business,’ said the old lady 
placidly ; ‘ we’re obliged to keep the house because it goes with the 
farm.’ 

‘I see,’ said the Captain; ‘then it’s your. landlord I’m to thank 
for hospitality, and not you. Who does your place belong to, pray, 
ma’am ?’ 

‘Sir Norton Ogbrooke.’ 

‘ Marquis o’ Carabas,’ growled the Captain; ‘he’s got a finger 
in everything. You don’t mind smoking, ma’am, I hope ?’ 
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The Captain ordered a glass of gin-and-water,-lit a cheroot, 
and sat smoking moodily by the fire. The old lady took to her 
knitting. The click of her pins, the tick of the cheerful-looking 
eight-day clock in the corner, the purring of the gray cat, and the 
drip-drip of the rain from the eaves, formed a sleepy sort of accom- 
paniment to the thoughts that were running through Fred Mon- 
tacute’s brain. 

‘Why should "I trouble himself about this matter any more ?’ 
he said to himself. ‘ Why should I not start for Marseilles at once, 
and put a kingdom or two between myself and any more bothers ? 
Once on my own quarter-deck, I should not trouble myself much 
about these bigwigs; and as for Branston, I could do him no good, 
and might do him harm. If only Mary would come with me, how 
easy it would all be! But Mary wouldn’t come, I know, and I 
could not leave her. No, I must stop and see it out.’ 

To this conclusion he had just come when the outer door opened 
suddenly, and a man clad in a long waterproof cloak stood in the 
doorway. He wanted some refreshment, and he appeared to be 
well known to the hostess, who supplied him with alacrity. 

‘A nice job we’ve got now,’ said the man; ‘a regular body- 
snatching business—Kesterton churchyard. Got an order from the 
Secretary of State—’ 

‘Not that poor Mrs.—’ here her voice sank to a whisper. 

‘No other,’ said the policeman in a low voice. ‘And the best of 
it is, we’ve got to go round by Hettington, Mr. Stuckey and our 
governor and all; the floods are out, and there’s no getting across 
by the ferries.’ 

‘ Well, you will have a nice ride, all of you; fourteen miles or 
so, aren’t it ?’ 

‘ Ay, and only a bare mile across the river and up the lane.’ 

The man drank his allowance and departed. Fred Montacute 
sat with his cheroot smouldering away to darkness between his 
fingers and his glass untasted by his side. That seemed to him 
the crowning humiliation and disgrace of all that was hanging over 
his house—to disturb the poor girl in her- grave, to expose her 
poor mouldering bones to the view of a lot of ribald strangers. O, 
it was maddening! Could he do nothing to prevent it? Some 
wild thoughts went through his brain of meeting these desecrators 
of the grave in the churchyard-gate, and fighting them single- 
handed. Then he thought of raising the people of the village ; 
they were a rough lot, stocking-weavers and so on, quite a different 
race from the quiet agricultural population on this side of the river. 
But he knew nothing about them now, nor they of him; so that was 
no good. 

Then a bright thought came into his head, such an idea as per- 
haps would only come to a seaman. Ah, if he could only get across 
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the river! Then he could reach Kesterton in ten minutes’ time, whilst 
it would take Stuckey and the police—yes, it would take them two 
hours at the least; and he would have thus much start of them. 
Well, he would get across the river one way or another. 

He paid his score at the inn for man and horse. 

‘Look here, mistress,’ he said, ‘I’m going out for a bit of a 
walk, and I daresay I shall be back in a couple of hours’ time; but 
if I should chance tobe away the night, send word to the Ramping 
Lamb that Captain Montacute has left a horse and trap here.’ 

The day was coming fast to an end; there was a sulky angry 
glow in the west that promised soon to expire, and then dark pelt- 
ing night would envelop everything. The rain came down steadily ; 
the noise of the river in the valléy was like the rushing of the sea. 

Montacute made his way down the hollow way to the river’s 
brink. The road dipped steeply towards the river; there was a 
ford there in summer-time, but now the waters had crept up foot 
by foot, and were rippling sullenly many feet above their usual 
mark. Nothing could be seen of the ferry-house on the other side ; 
the farther bank was hidden by the driving sheets of rain and mist. 
The post and chain that were used for the ferry were both far under 
water. There were no boats on this side of the river, the stream 
was too quick for rowing; there might be an odd fishing-punt here 
or there, but it would be almost impossible to get such a craft across 
the rapid torrent now running. There was nothing for it but a 
swim, and there was considerable danger in that; but Montacute 
had made up his mind. He was an expert swimmer, had fought 
his way to safety through a raging sea more than once; but there 
were dangers here of a special kind. 

Here, where the road dipped down to the water, was a bight or 
elbow of the river and a considerable eddy, but it would never do 
to take to the stream here. He would have a long swim across the 
eddy water, and would then meet the full force of the current, him- 
self half exhausted already, and be whirled past the landing-place 
and probably drowned among the submerged osier-beds lower down 
the stream; whereas, if he took off from the river-bank a few hun- 
dred yards higher up, he would reach the projecting point of the 
bay where the stream struck across the river, and he would probably 
touch ground in a few minutes on the sloping gravelly bank just 
above the ferry. He made his way therefore through a tangled 
rough kind of copse that bordered the river under the high sand- 
stone banks till he reached a large tree that marked the point of 
the bay suitable for his purpose. He threw off his outer clothing, 
down to his under jersey and flannel drawers, hung them on a pro- 
jecting branch out of the reach of any possible floods, took out his 
money and tied it securely in a corner of his jersey, and made ready 
for a plunge into the dark seething river. The wind moderated for 
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a moment, the rain ceased, and the thin radiant crescent of the 
moon, peeping from a rift in the clouds, lighted up the yellow waters 
with a wild ghostly gleam. Fred Montacute plunged valiantly in, 
and disappeared in the darkness of the gathering night. 


CuepTer XIV. 
A CRY ACROSS THE WATERS. 


Mary Branston had a dismal drive home to Meering. The 
thought of going back to the shadowed melancholy house, of spending 
the evening alone with her own sad thoughts, enveloped in the atmo- 
sphere of suspicion and dread which must needs accompany her, 
unnerved her. And yet she felt that her father’s absence was a 
relief. So far had the poison of mistrust worked in her mind 
that, against her will, she found herself beginning half to credit 
the accusation against him. Against the whole world beside she 
would have taken his part to the last, but against her own mother, 
no. In spite of herself, she recalled a hundred small circumstances 
which in some way seemed to give cause for suspicion: her father’s 
habitual melancholy ; his studious avoidance of the least reference 
to her mother; his total silence to her on all matters connected 
with her name; then how he would pace and pace in melancholy 
musing, would start and quiver at unexpected footsteps. She 
could not believe him guilty indeed of treacherous crime, but she 
could imagine him cruel, inflexible, a law to himself, a judge in his 
own cause, perhaps even an executioner. 

Along the roads to Meering the water had already begun to 
stand in pools and patches; at one place there was a little lake to 
be crossed, where the hubs of the wheels were covered by the flood. 
Rain was still falling heavily ; everything about shrouded in mist. 
Ti was a little comfort to reach home and find everything going on 
as usual; fires burning brightly, a clatter of crockery from the 
kitchen, a joint roasting on the spit. It was difficult to realise that 
anything had happened, all things were so quiet and familiar in 
their aspect. 

Still the rain came down, steady, persistent. Parsons came in 
on horseback, as it was getting dusk, for his master’s things for the 
night. Mary had been looking out for him, and she would not 
let him dismount or come into the house at all; she would have no 
gossiping with the maids. Parsons reported that the lower roads 
were now quite impassable for carriages; his horse had lost his 
footing more than once, and if he had not known his way perfectly 
it would have gone hard with him. He could manage to get back 
by the upper road, but even that would be impossible in a few hours 
if the flood increased, as seemed probable: Parsons rode off, duly 
refreshed and invigorated, and Mary returned to her lonely musings. 
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' It was rather comforting, after all, to think that there was no chance 
of being disturbed by any one; that she was cut off altogether from 
the world, and could have no more communication with it that night. 
There was a little respite—at least time to think and to accustom 
herself to the trouble and sorrow that must surely come upon her. 

Dinner-time came, and Mary sat down to her solitary meal ; 
she must eat, she felt ; she must be strong to bear what fate might 
have in store for her; but it was difficult—the food seemed like to 
choke her. When that was all cleared away, she seated herself in 
her father’s easy-chair by the fire, listening to the pelting of the 
rain and the dismal howl of the rising wind. Then she heard the 
clang of the dinner-bell from Knowlesthorpe, and that made her 
think of the Ogbrookes. They were sitting down to dinner now 
in cosy state ; no thought of her and her troubles among them all. 
So time slipped away, and the storm increased. 

There was a lull presently, and Mary went to the window to 
look out. There was a bright rift here and there in the sky, and 
stars were shining out, half obscured by a thin luminous vapour. 
An unnatural light seemed to be spread over everything ; she could 
see now a vast waste of waters, among which houses and trees stood 
out in black shadow-like islands. Then she thought that she 
heard a faint cry as of some one in distress, repeated at short inter- 
vals ; but it was difficult to know whether it were really so on account 
of the multitudinous voices of the flood. Mary threw on a water- 
proof cloak and went to the hall-door, which she opened, to listen. 
Yes, there was a cry, a human cry, ‘ Help! help!’ 

She had stood at the hall-door listening intently for several 
minutes when she heard the neighing of a horse, and could see in- 
distinctly a figure by the gate at the end of the drive. Beyond the 
drive she could see the glittering of water; but there was no fear 
of the flood at Meering, which was built on a raised mound that 
formed a sort of outlying spur to the hill, with the plantation on it 
at the rear. Between the hill, however, and the ‘ toft’ of Meering 
ran a hollow of some depth, which people said was a disused 
channel of the river, once perhaps flowing on that side. It was 
pasture now; the cows and pony of Meering fed where once possibly 
the galleys of Rome had floated at anchor; for archeologists said 
that Meering was built upon the remains of a stationary camp that 
once protected or defended the passage of the river. However this 
may have been, the effect of this hollow at the rear of the house 
was, that in times of high floods the house would be entirely sur- 
rounded by water. This had happened once or twice within the last 
half century, but long before Mary Branston’s time ; and she was 
therefore astonished enough to hear the rush and gurgle of waters 
behind her also as she stood watching and listening. 

By and by the gate swung open, and a horse without a rider 
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cantered quietly up the drive, stopping of itself when it reached the 
hall-steps. His coat was glistening with wet, and the saddle and 
housings were also drenched. Mary knew the horse well enough. 
It was Sir Norton Ogbrooke’s. His was the voice, then, she had heard 
calling for help; but she heard it no longer. Perhaps he was drown- 
ing! Ah, how could she help him? They were only women here, 
and the waters were all round them. There was a boat, indeed, 
and it was lying under a shed at the back to be housed for the 
winter, and Parsons had been at work upon it, giving it a coating 
of paint to keep the boards from rotting ; but how could they get it 
launched? One thing must be done at once—to put lights in all 
the upper windows, so that if the lost man were anywhere near he 
might have guidance. Mary set the servants at work at this, and 
ran herself to the stables to see if anything were possible with the 
boat. The horse followed her round to the back; he was trembling 
all over, and seemed quite subdued with terror; she opened the 
stable-door for him, and he found his way into an empty stall with 
a snort of grateful satisfaction. The boat was under a shed. Par- 
sons had dragged it up through the gate and along the lane from the 
river. How had he managed it? Some chain traces and a splinter- 
bar lying beside the boat told her how. He had harnessed the horse 
to it, of course. And the pony was there, and if she could get the 
harness on him she could launch the boat with a little help. Cook 
was the strongest of the girls, and she was a bargeman’s daughter 
and understood a boat—took to it naturally. Cook was called out, 
and responded to the emergency. The pony was harnessed, the 
boat dragged to the water’s edge. There was a difficulty here, but 
the woman’s strong arms prevailed at last. The boat was launched, 
and the two girls pushed it along with the oars, aided too by the 
branches of the trees along the line of road towards Redport, for 
it was in that direction that Mary had heard the cries, and indeed 
that was the most likely place for the accident to have happened. 


CHAPTER XV. 
NIGHT THOUGHTS, 


Nieut, and Michael Branston is seated by the fire in his room 
at the Golden Lion—the opposition house to the Lamb, which is 
retained by his opponent. He has kept up all day an undaunted 
front. ‘A mere device of the enemy,’ he tells his friends, ‘ this 
vamped-up charge.’ But he finds the weight of opinion settling 
against him. His committee and his canvassers have gone on 
working for him, but in a timid half-hearted sort of way. He has 
only one staunch friend, but he is a host in himself. Crawpit, the 
old banker, cleaves to him all the stronger that circumstances seem 
adverse ; and Crawpit’s influence is one that does not ebb and flow 
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with every wind of opinion, but, founded on well-stocked cellars of 
specie, and bills and bonds and obligations, steadfastly holds its 
ground against all adversities. 

Now that he is all by himself gloom and doubt settle heavily 
upon Branston. The excitement of the struggle over, he begins to 
feel how hopeless it is to contend; he even questions whether his 
physical strength will last out the contest. His brain is clear enough 
at times, and he can think connectedly and calmly; but his heart 
betrays him constantly, fierce beats, stopping, going on again, and 
sending forth rushes of blood that seem for a time to overcloud and 
master the brain. Danger and uncertainty had clutched him by the 
throat ;- he felt a constant aching of the breast, and every now and 
then a quick spasmodic contraction took him unawares and over- 
powered his speech. The flesh seemed to overmaster the spirit ; 
and yet he was determined that it should not be so. 

A knock at the door makes him quiver all over. It is only the 
host of the Ramping Lamb, who wishes to speak to him. More 
misfortune, it seems. The Captain, explains mine host, drove out 
to Ponton this afternoon, and just now the dog-cart came back 
driven by the young man from the inn there. Captain Montacute 
had left the house and gone down to the river. His clothes were 
found hanging to a tree by the river-bank. Nothing more had been 
seen of him. There could be but one explanation of the circum- 
stance, the speaker feared. 

Well, nothing could be done now. This had all happened hours 
ago; if Captain Fred had in any way got into the river it was im- 
possible to say where the current would carry the body. There 
must be something done of course—handbills printed and circulated 
—but to-morrow. 

Branston was too much engrossed by his own feelings to show 
very much concern at this fresh misfortune. But it was an addi- 
tional aggravation of his troubles. Poor Mary, it would be cruel to 
her—the one friend to whom she could look for help. If he were 
taken away, lost to her, and under such circumstances, her case 
would indeed be piteous. Truly the waters of bitterness were clos- 
ing over him. He would, nevertheless, fight it out to the last. But 
he must have rest, for there was much before him on the morrow. 
O, if he could only end it all—existence, and all else—in one bitter 
cry of despair ! 

He went to bed presently, and had a few hours’ feverish restless 
sleep. erie visions haunted his pillow, and the sounds of the 
night mixed themselves up with his dreams, fearfully significant. 
He dreamt that he was sleeping his last sleep in a prison cell, and 
that some one came and woke him, and told him it was time to pre- 
pare. There was a sound of knocking, of hammer and rivet, and 
saw and chisel; he asked what they meant, but they would not tell 
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him, and then he knew that they were getting ready the scaffold on 
which he must die. There was a procession then, of which he was 
the principal figure. Terribly clear and distinct was every petty 
detail of the scene: the parson, good man, white and shivering, 
trying to make audible the prayers of the Church ; the scared officials ; 
a loathsome little creature in black. ‘O, keep him off me!’ he cried ; 
and yet he must endure even this last outrage. Softly ; all was not 
yet ready, the hammering still went on. 

He awoke with the sounds still ringing in his ears, hammer and 
rivet, saw and chisel. He sat up, feeling about wildly in the dark- 
ness. Ah, it was alladream, then! He got up weak and trembling, 
and went to the window to assure himself that he was yet free. Yes, 
the workmen were raising the scaffolding for the nomination next 
day. The clock from the church-tower, that rose gray and ghostly 
on the farther side of the market-place, chimed out the hour—one, 
two, three. This day, then— 

He could sleep no more; he dared not return to that hearse- 
like bed, to the brooding night-hag that waited for him. He lit a 
candle, and tried to read. But his own thoughts engrossed him 
more than the printed page. After all, of what use to be a man, 
with reason and philosophy to guide him, if he cannot draw from the 
resources of his own mind such stern resolution as shall set all the 
ills of life or death at defiance ? Else how cruel is circumstance, how 
inexorable are the forces that surround us! Without this wisdom, 
life is like the passage of a naked tender child along a narrow dry 
ravine of harsh and splintered rocks—every step a torment. All his 
days he had sought such wisdom, and now, in the crucial hour of his 
trial, should he confess that his life had been built up of folly and 
delusion? No; he might have his hour of anguish ; for all that he 
would plod manfully on to the end. 

And yet how strong within him was the desire for life and hap- 
piness! O, the things that might have been—how unutterably bitter 
to think of them ! 

The clock struck four, and just then a low rushing sound was 
heard in the distance that gathered force and volume, and darted 
past with a whir and palpitation, like the winnowing of a mighty 
fan. Ah, it was only the night-mail from the south, that: shot out 
its budget of letters here without stopping, and hurried on im- 
petuous into outer darkness. What was there of weal or woe in 
that casket. flung contemptuously out to the winds ? Who could say ? 

The hum of the receding train died away in the distance. All 
was still for a while. Then a sound of approaching horsemen 
gallopping along, as it seemed, in military order, with great clink 
and clash of accoutrements. Loudly they clattered over the stones 
of the market-place, and drew up opposite the gateway of the 
hotel. 
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Cuapter XVI. 
AMONG THE TOMBS. 


MontTacuTE, coming to the surface after his first plunge into the 
river, found that he had not sufficiently estimated the danger of the 
passage across. Not only was the current fierce and strong, but it 
was complicated by a hundred different eddies, twirls, and down- 
draughts, that baffled and perplexed his utmost efforts. Tossed 
about like a leaf, driven here and there without any volition of his 
own, he lost his reckoning completely, and knew not which was the 


way he should make for. Then, for 2 moment, a gleam of light . 


shot across the water, a ruddy glow from the ferry-house inn, a 
light shining through a crimson curtain in the window. In vain he 
made a desperate effort in that direction; he was borne helplessly 
along, shooting past with the full speed of the torrent. And now 
he felt that he was lost; his strength was failing him, the cold was 
striking to his heart. 

The waters had hold of him, twisting and twirling him about ; 
one moment drawing him into a boiling eddy, the next flinging him 
contemptuously to the surface. Twice he rose, twice he was borne 
down by the resistless flood ; then he struck against something hard, 
which he grasped with the desperation of a drowning man. It was 
the mooring-chain of a barge. For a moment, by its help, he raised 
his head above the surface of the water and gave a despairing cry ; 
then the chain swagged with his weight, and he went under once 
more, clinging still to the iron chain, that would have held him down 
till death had loosened his grasp. But his cry had been heard. 

It was a timber-boat this, loaded with deals, that had been sail- 
ing upwards to Hettington when its progress was stopped by the 
flood, and it was made fast by a chain to a thick tree-stump on the 
submerged towpath. A broad-beamed flat-bottomed craft, loaded 
with great tiers of planks so deeply that the ripples washed over 
her sides. A little space by the bows was left free for the master 
of the craft; his cot was cunningly built up among the timbers ; in 
the prow burned a fiery cresset, an iron basket full of blazing coal, 
that threw a long red streak over the turbid waters. By this a 
strong tall bargeman was lounging, smoking a pipe and watching an 
iron pot that was steaming on the fire. He heard the cry, saw for 
a single instant in the red firelight the flash of a white face; in a 
moment, with a boat-hook, he made a dart over the side. The hook 
caught Montacute by the arm; he quitted the chain and seized the 
boat-hook. The sudden pull at the hook almost upset the boat- 
man’s balance, and for a moment it seemed as if he must fall over 
the side; but he threw himself on his face with his arms over the 
side of the barge, and, grasping the hand which was lifted out of the 
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water, he drew the drowning man to the boat, and with a violent 
effort pulled him on board. 

There Montacute lay among the timbers, gasping like a trout on 
the bank, quite speechless and exhausted. The boatman dived down 
to a locker below and brought up a black bottle. 

‘Take a sup o’ that, my lad,’ he cried, applying the bottle to 
the patient’s mouth and tilting some of its contents down his throat, 
who thereupon sat up on end, sputtering and coughing. 

‘Ay, I thought that ’ud bring thee to life; that’s a drop of 
good stuff; there,’ said the man, ‘take a drop more.’ 

‘ Thankee, boy, thankee,’ gasped Fred; ‘ nay, let be a minute.’ 

He soon came to himself. He had not swallowed much water, 
and had kept his senses about him all the time. 

‘What brings you here?’ said the boatman, looking at him 
suspiciously. 

‘ Why, the river, lad,’ replied Montacute; ‘TI fell into it, d’ye see ?’ 
| ‘ Nay,’ said the man; ‘thou come here a purpose.’ 

‘ What makes you think that ?’ 

‘Folk as tumbles into wetter doant strip theirsen aforehand.’ 

‘Right, my lad,’ said the Captain; ‘I was swimming across.’ 

‘Well, I’m blessed! Were’t mad or drunk ?’ 

‘Not one nor t’other,’ said the Captain. ‘ But come, can you 
put me ashore ?’ 

‘Which side—Ponton or Kesterton ?’ 

‘ Kesterton side.’ 
| ‘Ay, I might manage that. Ye’ll gie me summat for job, eh ?’ 
‘Well,’ said the Captain, ‘if a man came aboard my craft in 

distress I’d never ask him if he were going to pay me.’ 

‘What, you'll be a seaman? Ay, I thought you'd got a sailor’s 
voice. Nay, I'll say naught about pay then, my lad; I daresay 
thou can ill afford it.’ 

‘ You’re out again, Tom; is that your name, lad ?’ 

‘Nay, Sam’s my name; Sam Brunt.’ 

‘And I’m Captain Montacute ; and I'll pay you well for what- 
ever you do for me.’ 

‘ What, you’re a captain, are ye ?’ said Sam. ‘ Well, I shouldn't 
have tho’t it. Not that there’s much to choose betwixt a captain 
and a common sailor when they’re stripped.’ 

‘ Well, clap a stopper on your jawing-tackle,’ said the Captain 
good-humouredly, ‘ and lend us some clothes—a monkey-jacket and 
a pair of trousers, and your Sunday shoes.’ 

‘ Ay, and what more ?’ said Sam. 

‘A crowbar—you’ve got one for opening the sluice-gates, I 
know—and a marline-spike and an end of rope.’ 

‘ Ay, and what next ?’ 
‘ An hour’s work that will earn you a five-pound note.’ 
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‘I’m your man for that,’ cried Sam, slapping his thigh ener- 
getically ; ‘ you and I’ll be friends, I can see.’ 

The little dingey which trailed at the stem of the boat was 
paddled quickly to the shore, and the two men landed on the sloping 
bank of shingle that lay just below the red-windowed ferry-house. 
They made their way to the inn, and were soon seated by a blazing 
fire. With the landlord’s aid Montacute was quickly indued with 
dry garments. Whilst he was putting these on the church-clock 
chimed out seven. It was just half an hour since he had left the 
inn on the other side ; it seemed like a lifetime, looking back. There 
was just an hour to spare. 

As soon as they were alone Montacute explained to Sam for 
what purpose he required his aid. It was only to go into the church- 
yard and shift a couple of tombstones. Sam didn’t like the busi- 
ness; but the attraction of five golden sovereigns was too powerful 
to be resisted. The landlord, to whom Montacute represented that 
he wanted to ascertain the exact date of the death ofa relative who 
was buried in the church, sent to the sexton for the keys, which he 
delivered up without difficulty. 

Once in the churchyard, the work they had in hand seemed easy 
enough. Montacute had marked on his former visit that next to 
his sister’s grave was another with a tombstone of exactly the same 
size and character. It was not difficult to guess where the sexton 
kept his rollers and levers; they found them in a little chamber at 
the base of the tower. Both were powerful men, and made light 
of the work ; in about half an hour they had changed the position of 
the stones and cleared away all evidence of the transfer. 

The rain had now ceased, and the sky was clearing rapidly—great 
masses of clouds drawing away—and a soft diffused light over every- 
thing that was almost as bright as moonlight; and yet the moon 
was set, and now quite hidden. 

‘ You shall take the keys back,’ said Montacute to Sam ; ‘ nobody 
knows you here; and here’s your money, lad. Stop; I think I'll go 
on board your craft, and watch what goes on from there.’ 

‘ Ay, come along,’ said Sam, whose heart was warmed at the 
feel of the money chinking in his palm, and who was delighted at 
having earned it so easily, 

They moved quietly down the village. A few cottage windows 
were lighted here and there, and from some of them was to be 
heard the monotonous creaking whirr of the stocking-frame, that 
resembles somewhat the call of a corncrake. The sexton was a 
publican, too, in a small way—kept a tiny beerhouse, that is—and 
brewed his own ale. Two or three villagers were assembled here, 
seated on wooden settles round a battered deal table, drinking in a 
solemn and taciturn way from brown mugs of delf, by the light of 
a flaming dip-candle. 
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‘ You’ve found out what you wanted to know, then?’ said the 
sexton. 

‘ Ay,’ said Sam; and then, thinking to himself that he would 
raise a little unpleasantness, if he could, for the constabulary of the 
county, to whom he owed sundry grudges, he went on, ‘ It’s about 
time that all of ye should look to it. Have ye heard what the new 
law is about the graveyards ?’ 

‘No,’ said the sexton; ‘ what’s that ?’ 

‘ Ay, what’s that ?’ said the neighbours. © 

‘That all them as aren’t buried in family vaults are to be 
dugged up and put in a hole together.’ 

There was a general roar of indignation. 

‘ Nay, they dursen’t do it.’ 

‘ But they’ve got their orders, I tell ye. The bobbies are to 
see it done. They’ve been to ever so many places, and they’re 
coming here to-night, or mayhap to-morrow; so ye’d best look out. 
Good-night, mates.’ 

Sam laughed silently to himself as he joined the Captain. 
‘ There’ll be a row now,’ he said, and told him what he had done. 
Montacute laughed grimly. 

‘ Pooh! they'll never show fight.’ 

Sam, however, thought differently. ‘They’re a rough lot about 
here,’ he said, ‘ once needle ’em.’ 

They took to the dingey once more, and were soon on board the 
barge. 

In the forecastle of the good ship the Susan of Goole, Monta- 
eute and Sam Brunt sat in the warmth of the blazing cresset, 
smoking and watching the village on the hill, now dimly visible, 
with lights flickering here and there. Sam was refreshing himself 
after his labours with sundry pulls at the black bottle. Nor did the 
Captain disdain the humble beverage, which he took, however, with 
the addition of hot water, brewed in a mug of delf. 

‘ This is good stuff,’ said the Captain, smacking his lips ; ‘ duty- 
free, eh, my lad ?’ 

‘Ay,’ said Sam; ‘I had it from a skipper at Hull, where I 
loaded my barge. Lord, what’s that ?’ 

A bright meteor shot across the sky, lighting up for a moment 
the whole landscape—the rushing river, the broad gleaming waters, 
the hill, the village, and the chureh, the sombre lines of woods, 
the dark cliffs on the opposite side. As if this were a signal-rocket 
announcing the beginning of a grand display of heaven’s fireworks, 
the whole aspect of the sky suddenly changed. The clouds parted 
and drew off, revealing a space of pure ethereal sheen of a golden 
green in hue, through which the stars shone faintly, overpowered 
by more potent lustre, whilst from the horizon rose an arch of fiery 
hue, from which darted white flickering streams of liquid light. 
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‘ It’s judgment-day,’ muttered Sam ; ‘ and we’ll have to account 
for this night’s work. Here, master, take back thy brass before 
it’s too late.’ 

‘ Nonsense, man,’ said Fred Montacute, who had himself for a 
moment felt a qualm of superstitious dread; ‘it hasn’t come to 
that yet. It’s but the northern lights.’ 

‘Ay,’ said Sam, with a great sigh of relief, rattling the sove- 
reigns back into his pocket, ‘ they’re the merry dancers, sure enough, 
but I never saw ’em dance a jig like yon afore. Well, it’s brought 
the stockingers out hot foot; they think as summat’s up. Ay, and, 
by jingo, here come the bobbies. They’re coming down from the 
church ; they must have stole round the other way; and, ecod, the 
lads are at them!’ 

It was now as light as day. On the open strand by the ferry 
could be seen a confused mass of men struggling and shouting, a 
mass which presently was cleft asunder, and revealed a compact 
body of constables, armed with sabre and carbine, bearing something 
in their midst. Conspicuous was the figure of a man on horseback, 
backing and wheeling his horse against the crowd, protecting the 
rear of his party, whilst his hoarse military voice was heard ever 
and again in warning or in threats. 

‘They’re fighting their way to the inn, and they’ve got the 
body,’ cried Fred. 

‘ Let’s go and have a slap at the devils,’ cried Sam, his Ber- 
serkir blood boiling at the sight and sound of the fray. But Mon- 
tacute was differently affected. His instincts were in favour of 
order and discipline, and he felt a throb of remorse at the thought 
that he had been indirectly the cause of calling forth the howl of 
wild unreasoning frenzy that rose upon the night air. 

‘ Stay where you are, Sam,’ he said; ‘ there are too many upon 
them already there.’ 

At that moment, as a fierce rush of the crowd seemed about to 
overwhelm the serried ranks of the constables, the sharp report of a 
pistol was heard, and the mob divided and scattered. But they 
came on again with greater fury, a fierce fusilade of stones rattling 
against the leather helmets of the police. These were now, how- 
ever, within a short distance of the inn, which they reached with a 
rush, depositing their burden within the house, and then, turning 
upon the crowd, their officer ordered a general advance along the 
line. Then there was a great scampering of feet and general disper- 
sion, a few scattered shots, and dead silence. The battle of Kes- 
terton was over. Discipline had triumphed over irregular valour. 

‘I say, master,’ said Sam, after a few minutes’ deep thought, 
‘it were all very well to change the tombstones, but how about the 
coffin-plate ? Happen they’ll look at coffin-plate ?’ 

‘ Confusion !’ said Montacute ; ‘I never thought of that.’ 
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CuapterR XVII. 
FROM OUT THE FLOODS, 


Sir Norton OcBRooKE had done a long day’s work, canvassing 
on electioneering generally, and rode homewards to dinner in a very 
bad humour with himself and everybody about him. He had felt 
himself, ever since his candidature had commenced in good earnest, 
in the irksome position of a man who is in training for a race or a 
prize-fight—unable to move without a mentor at his elbow, pre- 
scribing this, forbidding the other. He had been the mark and 
butt of everybody who had a crotchet or a craze, had been badgered 
by strong-minded women and talked to a stand-still by argumenta- 
tive politicians. Then he had a speech on his mind for the nomi- 
nation on the morrow, and he had no idea what to say. Happy 
were those old fogies who had possession of the conventional fixed 
ideas on all political matters; the painted cloth they could always 
hang outside their booths, and for the rest only trouble themselves 
to beat the big drum. For himself, he had to suppress and sup- 
plant all his own ideas, in order to fit them to the procrustean bed 
of Redport politics. Well, it would be all over soon, and then he 
would either plunge, if successful, into London society and political 
manceuvres, or, if he failed, he would return to the East, and forget 
all these bubbles and troubles in its clear unclouded sunshine and 
picturesque vitality. As for this other matter, these fleeting love- 
passages, he would forget that they had ever had existence. 

Perhaps, after all, it was well that there was an insuperable bar 
to any marriage between himself and Mary Branston. It might 
have turned out that, when the fresh bloom of her girlhood had 
passed away, he should have found his passion gone also, and have 
cause to regret that he had fixed on himself such a hindrance to 
his way of life. But he found himself speculating a good deal as 
to what she was doing and thinking about, and wishing that he 
could give her some sympathy in her trouble. He even took the 
lower road, that passed Meering, in the half-formed hope of getting 
a glimpse of her as he went by—of seeing her through the drawing- 
room window, with the lights gleaming about her, as he had seen 
her the other night. 

By the way, he could hardly forgive Branston for what he had 
done with regard to Meering. To give the Duke a footing right in 
the middle of his own property, when he knew that his family had 
been so anxious to secure that intrusive slip of land—it was ungentle- 
manly. He thought a great deal more of that than of any possible 
injury Branston might have done his father years and years ago. 
That stupid fellow Stuckey, why couldn’t he let the matter lie by 
till the election was over? Everybody now gave him (Norton) the 
credit of having prompted the proceedings. 
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At this period of his meditations he found his horse splashing 
about up to his fetlocks in water. The river over its banks appa- 
rently; he had been so busy all day he had had no time to think of 
possible floods. But, after all, it could be nothing he need turn 
back for. He held rather a contemptuous opinion of these country 
floods, and although there were ominous notices posted up here 
and there, ‘This road in flood-time,’ yet he had thought them 
merely relics of a bygone age, in which people were a good deal 
more fussy and timid than they are now. But by and by, when 
he came to an opening where there was a bridge over a little stream 
or ‘soak,’ that they called a ‘ fleet’ in these parts, and that might 
have been a disused river-course, he found the top of the parapet 
of the bridge was level with the water, and, as the road sank a good 
deal lower than the crown of the arch, the flood of course would be 
deeper on the other side of the bridge. This was the worst place, 
no doubt, which could hardly be dangerous to cross, and the light, 
though failing, was still enough to show the boundaries of the road. 

His horse did not like the passage through the water, which 
came right up to the girths, so that Norton was obliged to tuck up 
his legs to keep them dry; and when they got over the bridge the 
water began to deepen, and the horse almost lost his footing. Still 
this was the lowest point of the road, Ogbrooke thought, and yet 
was not quite certain. The next turn of the lane revealed a state 
of affairs much worse than Norton had anticipated. A broad ex- 
panse of waters lay before him, strongly rippled with the incoming 
flood. The water was shallow here, not over the horse’s knees, 
but it was deeper farther on, and it was rising fast, coming in like a 
tide ; whilst he sat there irresolute, hardly knowing whether to go 
forwards or backwards, the ripple touched his heel and he shud- 
dered. 

Darkness was now upon him; all around were the noises of 
moving waters, silence of all human sounds. The horse neighed 
and whinnied uneasily, beginning to paw at the flood as if he would 
dash it away from him. Matters looked ugly now; and yet he 
could only push on, and if he kept to the line of road he would 
probably get through; but that was difficult to make out in the in- 
creasing darkness. Then in a moment he felt his horse giving 
way beneath him; he had got into the ditch over head and ears. 
Norton lost his seat, and felt himself floundering desperately about 
in the water, his heavy waterproof clothing clogging him hopelessly ; 
but he grasped at something—it was a gate—and he drew himself 
out of the water, and, standing on one of the upper bars, he looked 
hopelessly about him. His horse seemed to have found his way to 
land, for he heard him snorting and shaking his sides—saddle- 
flaps creaking and stirrup-irons rattling. Dry land was not far off; 
but where—in what direction—should he look for it? The thing 
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seemed hopeless, and in his extremity he began to cry out loudly 
for help. 

He gave up crying out presently, not being able to go on; it 
was of no use. If any one heard him, how could he be found in 
this darkness? People were busy enough with their own affairs. 
He was getting cold and numb ; ‘the waters were rising; he would 
soon lose his footing and be carried: away. It was hard, too, to be 
drowned like a rat in a ditch; it could hardly be that such a fate 
should be his; and yet it was coming upon him with inexorable 
speed. It seemed like a troubled dream, and all the time it 
was terribly real. His senses began to fail him; confused sounds 
were dinning in his ears, ringing of bells and wild clamour, as it 
seemed ; and then distinct through it all, and joyfully real this, the 
rattle of oars in rowlocks and:a light shining across the waters. 
Life returned to him and voice: to: make himself heard, and cries 
came back to him soft and human. 

‘Steady!’ cried a voice; ‘mind that tree-stump. Now if we 
could only hear him again.’ 

‘ Here I am, here I am!’ shouted Norton. 

The boat came crashing through the branches of some trees ; 
a lantern was glimmering in the bows, and by its light he saw Mary 
Branston holding one of the oars: and looking out anxiously into 
the darkness. 


CuapTer XVIII. 
IN THE SOUTH CHAMBER, 


Tuey had rescued poor Sir Norton—the two young women—and 
had carried him to Meering, quite nerveless and exhausted. They 
had made a great fire for him in the south chamber, and he had gone 
there to take off his drenched garments, and recruit himself as best 
he might. 

‘And now,’ said Mary, ‘cook, we must go and look after the 
poor horse.’ 

‘Eh! I don’t know anything about them beasts,’ said cook; ‘I 
dursen’t go near ’em.’ 

So it was; cook, brave enough upon water, was a very coward 
about horses. 

‘Well, I must see to him myself, then,’ said Mary; ‘ but you 
must come and hold the lantern.’ 

This cook consented to do, stipulating that she should not go 
beyond the threshold. 

Mary was deft enough about a stable; she had often watched 
Parsons, and helped him sometimes. She took offthe horse’s saddle 
and bridle, put on the headstall, filled his rack with hay. ‘ You 
ought to be rubbed till you are quite dry,’ said Mary, looking at 
him and shaking her head; ‘ but I am afraid that is beyond me.’ 
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She rubbed him over, however, with a cloth, and shook down a plen- 
tiful bedding of straw, and then measured out a modicum of oats 
with a few beans, mixed them with chaff, and filled the manger. 

Surely at night, when the work is all done, a stable is a peace- 
ful delightful abode! The soft yellow rays of the lantern fall upon the 
polished sides of the tranquil horses and among the golden tangle of 
the rustling straw. There is a divine aroma of old hay; a pleasant 
restful champing and grinding, and the occasional rattle of a chain ; 
a sense of ease and comfort over all, of latent power and capacity— 
the happy attributes of the republic of horses. 

Mary, a little tired with her work, but with mind vastly relieved 
by the necessity for exertion, sat down upon the lid of the corn- 
bin, and began to weave a day-dream of a time when all these trou- 
bles should cease; when the romance of life should open out once 
more, the music begin to play, the puppets to dance. 

Cook had put down the lantern, and gone back to her kitchen to 
see what she could provide for Sir Norton’s dinner, or supper, as it 
might be called ; but her voice interrupted Mary’s dreams. 

‘Eh, miss, the sky’s all a-fire like; I wonder what’s to do.’ 

Mary went out and looked round in astonishment. It was as 
light as day. 

‘It must be Hettington caught fire,’ suggested cook. 

‘No; it’s only an aurora,’ replied Mary, ‘but a very grand 
one.’ 

‘ Ay, it are a roaring fire, miss, wherever it are,’ replied cook. 
‘Why, miss, what with the floods and the fires, these times are 
awful! I’ve got a grouse on the spit, miss, for Sir Norton, and a 
cutlet in the pan.’ 

‘ That’s right,’ said Mary. 

As she passed through the kitchen, cook stopped her in a mys- 
terious way. 

‘ Are not he master’s enemy, miss, as are against him at the 
election ?’ 

‘Yes; he is against papa.’ 

‘ Well, then, miss, you see them clothes drying; do you think 
he can get away unless you please? Just give me a wink, miss, and 
he don’t show at no elections,’ said cook, setting her arms akimbo 
and looking volumes. 

In spite of her troubles, Mary laughed heartily at cook’s sug- 
gestion. 

‘ That’s right, miss,’ sal cook good-humouredly. ‘I thought I 
never should hear you laugh again. But shall I do it, miss? You 
sha’n’t know naught about it.’ 

‘ We'll see when morning comes,’ said Mary. 

A few hours later Norton Ogbrooke sat by the fire in the south 
chamber, wrapped up in a dressing-gown of Branston’s, thinking of 
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turning in for the night. He was not insensible to the uneasiness 
that his absence would cause his people at Knowlesthorpe, but there 
was no means of communicating with them till morning ; and he was 
tired and heavy with sleep, and knew that he would be fit for nothing 
next day unless he rested well that night. He had seen nothing of 
Mary Branston since he had landed safely at Meering. He had 
hardly had the opportunity of thanking her for what she had done for 
him. Whilst he was thinking over these things, the influence of the 
warm fire, the restful easy-chair, the lassitude and weariness that 
hung about him, combined to render his thoughts hazy and indistinct ; 
and at last he fell asleep altogether. 

He awoke with a start, feeling wretchedly depressed and miser- 
able. The fire gave one or two expiring cracks, the candles had 
burnt out in their sockets; it was quite dark, and a sense of shiver- 
ing fear and dread of he knew not what came over him. He felt 
that something was moving about in-the room; some presence that 
seemed to congeal his blood. He could not stir; he was held down, 
as it were, by an invisible hand. He sat quite still, quivering with 
an uncontrollable excitement. He was not dreaming, he felt that he 
was broad awake, but yet in his mind was all the sickly horror of a 
nightmare. 

Some one was moving about the room, that was certain; moving 
here and there, opening boxes and drawers, softly and stealthily. 
By and by the figure, whatever it was, came quite close to him, 
almost touched him; he could feel its garments brushing against his 
chair. To his horror and surprise he saw it stand before him, lean- 
ing against the chimney-piece, the white face turned towards him. 
It was like Mary Branston’s face, as far as he could see in the gloom ; 
the figure was a woman’s, wrapped up in some cloak or wrapper 
that enveloped the whole person. 

‘I cannot find it! I cannot find it!’ was muttered in a low 
mournful tone. 

Ogbrooke made a movement of his arm towards the figure, and 
in so doing touclted some object on the table, making a slight clatter. 
The figure suddenly disappeared, it seemed to vanish in the wall. 
By this time Ogbrooke had found the box of matches that were on 
the table, and struck a light quickly. But nothing was revealed 
save the empty room, the heavy bedstead, the round table with the 
silver candlesticks upon it, the burnt-out candles, the black extin- 
guished fire. He felt a cold perspiration breaking from him at every 
pore. Some one was here in the room but a moment since ; there 
was no one now. And yet how could even a woman have made her 
way from the room so quickly and noiselessly ? 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE BURDEN OF THE NIGHT, 


Loup was the clatter of the horsemen over the stones of Red- 
port market-place, rounded by the iron hoofs of steeds that for cen- 
turies past had been grazing the shadowy Elysian pastures; loud 
was the clatter and crackle of stone and iron. But the drowsy 
burghers heeded not the noise; all the town was quiet, the very 
houses asleep, except for one lighted window where Michael Bran- 
ston watched for morning, so long in coming. 

A cold irrepressible shudder came over him as he watched the 
cavalcade draw up around the house. Had they come for him, 
these dark horsemen? Had the hour struck—the hour of anguish? 
Must he leave all that he Ioved—the bright world that had been a 
sad pleasure to him—the hope that had shone to him, star-like, 
during the dark hours? Was there no help? 

Ah, there was a respite! They did not come for him—yet 
a while—these horsemen. They had come to their own dépot, the 
entrance to which was opposite the hotel. They carried a burden in 
their midst, something in a light tumbril, carefully guarded. The 
door opened ; lights flitted here and there; the tumbril was unco- 
vered, and something was raised by the men clustered about it—a 
long black thing, bound round with shining tarpaulin, heavy to 
carry it seemed, and yet the men were afraid to approach it closely. 

He knew what it meant now, this dark cavalcade. Earth had 
given back the guilty burden. The dead wife that he had con- 
signed to a lonely forgotten grave had now—the poor decayed 
husk—returned to witness against him. A cold chill struck to his 
heart; he fell back from the window almost fainting. Emotions 
of horror and despair surged through his brain. He was all alone, 
without hope or help. 

To stay here, in this funereal chamber, haunted by these 
sounds—by the consciousness of the adjoining presence—this would 
bring madness, self-destruction. A wild desire seized him to get 
away from this place—to see his own home once more, for the last 
time, it might be. For this night he was free; but afterwards ? 

He had soon dressed himself and let himself quietly out of the 
house unobserved, and he passed through the inn-yard in the op- 
posite direction to the market-place, and made his way past the 
castle and the row of houses where aunt Euphemia lived—a faint 
light was visible in her window—till he came to the bridge over 
the river. He had heard of the flood from his servant, but had 
thought little of it; now, however, when he saw the river running 
bank-high and the glimmering waters shining in great pools where 
the meadows lately were, it struck him that he might have a diffi- 
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culty in reaching Meering on foot. There was a way, however, he 
remembered; for the railway that traversed the river plain was em- 
banked high above the floods, and by following the line from a 
point he could reach just over the bridge he could make his way to 
the high ground about Knowlesthorpe and behind Meering, whence 
he. would not have much difficulty in making his way home. 

It was a toilsome troublesome way along the line, stepping 
from sleeper to sleeper; and now and then a huge roaring luggage- 
train would come down upon him, its yellowish lights flaring me- 
tor-like over the waters. Simple and easily known as is the fact 
that trains, inheriting the rules of the road they have superseded, 
invariably keep. to the left-hand set of metals; yet to put this to 
the test on a dark night, where a mistake is death, requires a little 
nerve and courage; and when on either side two baleful lights hem 
in and,confound the wayfarer—the roar df converging force and the 
wild shrieks of the escaping steam dinning in his ears—the task of 
evading swiftly-rushing destruction is one that tests all the powers 
of nerve a man may be possessed of. So Branston found it when, 
crossing a long open bridge of timber that spanned a wide fold of 
the river, he heard the swift rush of a train both in front and rear. 

And then a sudden prompting came to him. Here were an 
easy exit. from all troubles—to lose life in a flash, as it were; 
solving many difficulties too, matters of insurance and so on. There 
might be surmises and suspicions, but what proof that the death 
was no accident? His insurances must be paid; Mary would be 
provided for ; all scandals would cease. 

And yet no; to leave life a swindler, his very death a fraund— 
his soul revolted from it. Add to this the eager cry of nature, ‘Let 
me live!’ and then the horror of the roaring masses, half earth- 
quake, half volcano. 

There, they were past. Branston had laid himself down in the 
six-foot between the metals, and the trains had swept harmlessly 
by. He rose and staggered on, shaken to the core. And yet it 
had braced him somehow, this imminent peril so narrowly escaped. 
It was something to be yet alive, with the cool night-breeze blow- 
ing against the face and the stars shining above. 

His way was easier now he left the line, and took a footpath 
through the woods. The path was wet and slippery, and the 
bushes on either hand were loaded with raindrops that they shook 
upon him as he brushed against them. But the path through the 
wood'was not a long one. There came an opening soon with a 
stile, and on the stile, thrown into relief against the brighter sky, 
were two figures. sitting. 

The low sound of voices had already warned Branston that some 
one was near, and he halted noiselessly to reconnoitre. They might 
be. poachers, or desperate characters of some kind, whom it would 
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be well: to avoid. The sound of his:owm name roused ‘his atten- 
tion, and then he reeognised the. voice of :the speaker. It :was 
Limpet the keeper. 

‘ Well, you see,’ he was, saying, ‘ ’taren’t so much what I shall 
get out: of the job, as the kind of satisfaction you feel at getting 
the best of it. Not but what they must shell out. pretty handsome 
if it’s brought: home to him. Eh, what. think you, Mengs ?’ 

‘Well,’ said his companion, ‘there'll be. something got out 
of it, no doubt ; and there’s the credit of the thing, They'll make 
an. inspector of me if the job’s done well; but I should think your 
master would make it a good: thing for you.’ 

‘Not him,’ said Limpet; ‘he’s ‘too much taken-up with that 
gal of Branston’s to behave properly to me. Curious thing,’ went 
on Limpet with a low laugh, ‘ what. these nobs are like. You'd 
never think, after all that had gone by, that. young Sir Norton should 
be passing the night at. the. very house, Branston: being away, 
don’t you see. Chip of the old block, aren’t he?’ Limpet here gave 
another chuckle. 

‘You don’t say so!’ cried Mengs.. ‘ Hiow do you know it?’ 

‘ Well, there’s a housemaid, there as I’ve a kind of a faney to, 
and as soon as the waters went down a bit I waded across. to the 
house, and she told me all about it.’ 

‘Well, it’s shameful.!’ said Mengs, ‘I call it.’ 

‘He’s one of your masters, my boy, one of the beaks. Lor, I 
often laugh to myself when I think of them chaps: sitting up there 
and laying down the law.. If you. knew.’em as well as I do! 
There’s old Stuckey, for instance—’ 

Here the voices sank so low that Branston could hear no 
more. 

Ought he to have listened to. thus much? The man lied, of 
course, and yet to hear such a lie sent.a pang of rage and increased 
trouble through his heart. The. calumny of fools, no doubt, and 
yet a bitter thing to hear; and then the thought that. he was really 
in the power of such as these. This constable, perhaps,.was wait- 
ing for him, ready with the handcuffs in: his pocket to lead him 
away. Branston overcame his first.impulse to go forward and con- 
front the men, and retired, passing along another diverging path 
that, brought him out at another part of the wood. 

The flood had sunk’ even more rapidly than it had risen, and 
Branston, by making a détour, reached the grounds of Meering 
without difficulty. The dogs recognised his footsteps aud made no 
sign; the whole house was dark and silent.. He would not arouse 
any one, but would make his way in by the passage in the wall. In: 
the hurry of events he had omitted to give orders to make that 
secure; and this was fortunate, for hé would now have access to his, 
own room and papers without disturbmg any one... The garden- 
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house was locked indeed, but the key was kept in the window, just 
within reach of a hand put through a broken pane. 

The key was gone, and the door was just ajar. Perhaps the 
gardener had left it so. Branston opened it farther and went in. 
The inner door, too, was ‘unfastened and open. As Branston was 
about to ascend the narrow slippery staircase, he heard a footstep 
above, and, in wonder and some alarm, stepped back into the dark- 
ness of a farther corner of the shed, half hidden by a pile of huge 
flower-pots. Then he heard the rustling of a dress, and a female 
figure flitter by him. The door swung gently open, and the figure 
passed out. He could not distinguish the features, but in size and 
general appearance it resembled Mary. 

Branston, full of perplexity, groped his way to the staircase and 
went up. It was a narrow passage, through which a stout man 
would with difficulty have crept edgeways, cut in the thickness of the 
outer wall, running along the back ofthe house. It widened out at 
the farther corner of the house into a little cell, where one could place 
a couple of chairs; and from this issued a niche that in Branston’s 
time had been bricked up, but, as it seemed, subsequently opened with- 
out his knowledge. By this route he made his way easily enough 
to the garde-robe within the southern chamber, and pushing back the 
sliding panel entered, and found himself in the darkened room. His 
heart was beating so violently from the exertion of ascending the 
stairs and his own agitation, that he sat down for a moment on the 
chair nearest to him to rest and recover his composure, when his 
attention was attracted by the soft regular breathing of some one in 
the chamber. He struck a light by means of some wax matches he 
carried in his pocket ; as the flame brightened, he beheld Sir Norton 
Ogbrooke lying there calmly asleep. 

Was it possible that such things should be? Branston asked 
himself in anguish of spirit. Was there such a taint in that wretched 
woman’s blood, that to her offspring virtue was impossible? The 
degraded creature he had called his daughter, and credited with 
every womanly virtue—was it in the nature of things that she should 
thus dishonour him in his house, and make his name a byword of re- 
proach ? And for her—well, for her scathing shame and the heaviest 
curse that his wretched heart could bestow; but for him—for the 
man who had played his father’s part, and dishonoured once more 
the outraged home—for him a fate speedy and sudden, a warning 
to such lewd adventurers. This should end it all. 

Branston went out into the corridor quietly and swiftly, and 
sought his own room, where he unlocked a cabinet that contained a 
single pistol, powder, and ball. 

‘It is an old-fashioned weapon, but it will suffice,’ he said, as 
he loaded it carefully and placed a cap on the nipple. Then with 
the weapon in his hand he returned towards the southern chamber. 
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‘One last chance,’ he muttered, as he passed Mary’s bedchamber ; 
and he opened the door and went in. No one was there ; the couch, 
yet warm and disturbed, was without a tenant. ‘Now I will kill 
him,’ muttered Branston between his teeth, and went on. 

As he opened gently enough the door of the southern chamber, he 
saw that there was gentle subdued light within, and a female figure, 
the same that he had seen before, moving about hurriedly within. 

‘I cannot bring her to open shame,’ said Branston to himself, 
pausing with one hand upon the lock, holding the pistol in the other ; 
‘she must have warning to escape. Wretched daughter, away !’ he 
muttered ; ‘ it is your father.’ 

The light in the room disappeared, and there was a quick move- 
ment towards the door of the garde-robe. 

‘Now I will kill him,’ again muttered Branston. At that mo- 
ment a light appeared at the farther end of the corridor. 

At the same moment two little dogs advanced fiercely barking, 
and did not cease till their mistress, Mary Branston, who was 
wrapped in a long white wrapper, with her hair hanging about her 
shoulders, caught them up. 

‘ Papa!’ she cried ; ‘ why how did you get in? I have just been 
to the hall-door, because I thought I heard shouts and cries, and the 
floods have been out ; and you must not go in there,’ she said, lay- 
ing her hand upon his arm, ‘ because Sir Norton is there ; we rescued 
the poor fellow from the flood. Come, your own room is ready.’ 

Branston gave a great sob of relief and joy. This was not true 
then, this shameful story; that was spared him, at all events. It 
seemed to him for the moment as ifthe rest of the path were almost 
bright and joyous. But whose could the figure be he had seen in 
that room? Well, he could not think ofthat now. It was enough 
that Mary was safe. 

‘Go to bed again, child,’ he said, ‘ and I will arouse this young 
man and send him away. See! the light of dawn is showing in the 
windows. The darkness of the night is past—morning is here.’ 

‘ May it bring sunshine to you, my dear father!’ said Mary. 

Branston shook his head. 

‘ There is nothing in store for me but trouble, and for you too, 
Mary, I fear; your poor uncle has been drowned in the floods ; you 
have no one left but me now, Mary, and for how short a time, who 
can say ?’ 

Mary went back to her room quite stunned and dazed by this 
fresh misfortune. As daylight brightened, she heard Sir Norton 
ride away towards Knowlesthorpe. Then Parsons came up with the 
chaise in search of his master, and the two returned to Redport 
without any farther parley. 














SHORT ESSAYS AND STRAY THOUGHTS 


I. THE RULE OF CONTRARIES. 


A CERTAIN lady of my acquaintance, the wife of a country clergyman, 
had three sons, whom she was very anxious to train in every principle 
of virtue and morality. To this end, as soon as they could read, she 
placed in their childish hands some carefully-selected stories of a 
moral and didactic character, in which the good: boy attained ‘to 
riches and honour, and consequent happiness, whilst the bad boy 
came to all sorts of grief—the former getting all the honey and the 
latter all the whacks. But to the unspeakable horror and distress of 
the careful mother, when she came to discuss with her children the 
stories which they had read, she found that the books had taught 
precisely the opposite lesson to that which she desired, and that her 
hopeful pupils were full of admiration for the Tom Idle of the drama, 
and eagerly desirous to imitate his achievements, whilst on the other 
hand they regarded Frank Goodchild as an uninteresting milksop, 
whose example they were determined to eschew as much as possible. 
I need hardly say that the poor lady was sorely troubled at this most 
unexpected result, and anticipated a dreadful future for her children 
—a forecast which, I am happy to say, has proved to be entirely 
groundless, as they have all become worthy citizens and excellent 
members of society. 

If this be a fair sample of the general effect of stories written 
with a professedly didactic purpose upon those who read them, it 
would surely be worth the while of those authors whose business it 
is to write for this particular purpose to devote some serious thought 
to the matter, and to try whether they cannot make the good boys a 
little less tedious and the bad boys a little less attractive. Indeed, 
I think the remark may be extended to those who write for children 
of a larger growth, who not unfrequently commit the same crime, and 
make the excellent young curate rather a warning than otherwise, 
whilst the beau sabreur is depicted in the most fascinating colours. 

The craving for forbidden fruit seems to be as strong now as it 
was in’ Eden’s bowers ; and I was not a little amused lately at observ- 
ing a professor of the science of ratcatching wrap up the poisoned 
food whichihe was laying for his prey in a piece of newspaper. The 
proceeding excited my astonishment so much that I ‘ventured to 
inquire the object of so covering the food before burying it in their 
‘runs,’ when he gravely informed me that it was ‘to make the rats 
think that they were not to touch it,’ which would have the immediate 
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effect’ of making them desire it exceedingly; so closely does rat 
nature, in the. opinion of those learned therein, approximate to 
human nature in longing for that-which is forbidden. ‘ Stolen 
waters are sweet,’ says the temptress in King Solomon’s dreadful 
picture ; 

‘ But for my mother’s prohibition 

I ne’er had been in this. condition,’ 
gasps the unfortunate cock from the bottom of the well in Dryden’s 
fable. ‘ Don’t put him under the pump,’ says the Irish landlord to 
his tenantry respecting the poor process-server who had paid him a 
visit ; well knowing that he had but to suggest the operation, though 
with a negative prefixed, to insure its being effected. ‘ Video me- 
liora proboque, deteriora sequor,’ exclaims the Roman poet; or as 
Lord Byron has beautifully rendered it : 


‘ Even I, least thinking of a thoughtless throng, 
Just skill’d to know the right and choose the wrong.’ 


II.. CONSULTING THE.ORACLE. 


Some weeks ago I was coming out of our national observatory, 
when I turned aside for a moment to compare my watch with the 
great electric dial in the east front of that building, to see that I 
was within half an hour or so of ‘ Greenwich time.’ 

Two ladies of the middle class were standing in front of the dial, 
engaged, as I supposed, upon the same operation—one of middle age 
and the other a girl closely veiled. Having achieved my task, I was 
turning on my heel to depart, when, after some little whispering be- 
tween them and with some apparent hesitation, the elder of the 
twain approached me with a-propitiatory smile and said: ‘I beg 
your pardon, sir, but ‘is this the place to see the axtrologer ?” 

I assured her, in reply, that it was the very spot which she de- 
sired, and requested her to pull the bell-handle used by those who 
purpose to enter that cell of Prospero, knowing that her request to 
see the great magician and to invoke his ‘so potent art’ would be 
met by the janitor with a civil negative. 

The date at which this little episode occurred was just a few 
days before the Feast of St. Valentine, and no doubt the object of 
these two fair votaries in seeking the temple of the stars at that 
particular time was to learn from the high-priest of those mysteries 
whether the celestial influences were favourable to some proposed 
attack about to be made by them, through the medium of the Post- 
office, upon the heart of some obdurate and too dilatory admirer. 

I'confess that for a. moment I was tempted to personate the 
magician whom they sought, and to ‘rule the planets’ for them to 
the best of my ability. But I was uncertain how far such an im- 
personation might bring me within the scope-of the law; and ‘so 
prudently resisted the temptation. 
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I had often heard that such requests were from time to time 
preferred at that temple of science, but I must admit that I had re- 
ceived such reports with some degree of incredulity. Anxious parents 
are said sometimes to forward to the chief priests the dates of their 
children’s birth, with a request to be furnished with the horoscope 
of those interesting little innocents. 

There is a tradition, I believe, that Flamsteed, the first Astro- 
nomer Royal, was so pestered by some person whose plate had been 
stolen to consult the planets in order to find out the thief, that at 
last, in sheer despair, and to rid himself of the applicant, he told 
the inquirer that he would find the missing silver in some far-distant 
ditch. The former owner posted off directly to the spot indicated, 
and there, surely enough, he found his lost treasure. I do not pre- 
tend to vouch for the authenticity of the anecdote : 

‘IT cannot say what the truth may be ; 
I tell the tale as ’twas told to me.’ 

I suppose that the general belief in astrology amongst the poorer 
classes has proceeded in part from the knowledge of some such ac- 
cidental verifications of prophecy as this. I say in part, because 
we know that in former times, and under other skies than ours, the 
beliefin astral influences upon human life has been very general and 
of long duration. And in our own language the existence of such 
words as ‘disastrous,’ ‘jovial,’ ‘ mercurial,’ ‘ saturnine,’ and many 
others, still bear abundant witness to this general and widely-spread 
belief, here as well as elsewhere. 

Such fortuitous fulfilments as I have mentioned are sometimes 
very remarkable. A lady of my acquaintance was once crossing 
a gipsy-frequented heath, when she was accosted with the usual 
formula, ‘ Pretty lady, let me tell you your fortune!’ This the lady 
declined; declaring with a grim sense of humour that she knew her 
fortune already. She was, I should premise, a married woman with 
a large family, the eldest of whom was with his régiment in India. 
The sibyl, however, still tried to persuade her, adding that when 
she got home she would find awaiting her ‘a present from the gen- 
tleman whom she loved best in the world.’ 

My friend smiled at the gipsy’s trying to ensnare her with the 
same kind of ‘fly’ which she would throw over the head of some 
silly servant-girl, and went on her way. But, as she walked on, 
the gipsy’s words rang in her ears, and she repeated to herself, ‘ The 
gentleman whom I love best in the world. Why, that’s Bob’ (her 
soldier son); ‘dear Bob. What an age it seems since his last letter 
came!’ Her face clouded over at the thought that some evil might 
have befallen the well-beloved one. She reéntered her house, deter- 
mined at once to write to him in order to set her fears at rest, when, 
lo, the first thing that met her eyes in the hall was a package, 
directed in his well-known hand, and containing a cashmere shawl, 
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which he had sent to his mother whom he loved so well! Had 
such a seed as this fallen upon the fertile soil of a credulous mind, 
it would doubtless have produced a goodly crop of superstition ; as 
it was, she was much too sensible to regard it as anything more 
than a ‘ wonderful coincidence.’ 

But I am not sure that the most general attitude of mind amongst 
us regarding supernatural influences is one of entire disbelief. It 
seems rather to approach more nearly to Shakespeare’s expression 
of what was doubtless his own feeling, although the words are put 
into Hamlet’s mouth: 


‘ So have I heard, and do in part believe it.’ 


Nor is such a feeling confined to the more imaginative part of man- 
kind. That a poet like Shakespeare or a novelist like Scott 
should profess such a half, or more than half, belief in witchcraft 
and demonology would surprise no one. But the most common- 
sensical of mortals, such as Dr. Johnson, and the most material and 
practical, such as Napoleon, were both deeply tinctured with the 
same superstitious belief. Nay, even Talleyrand himself, who be- 
lieved perhaps in nothing elsé, would never employ a man who had 
been ‘ unlucky’ in life, and used invariably to question ali those who 
desired office under him what was their experience in the article of 
‘ luck.’ 

A somewhat analogous feeling appears sometimes to exist re- 
specting the use of medicinal charms and amulets, and not uncom- 
monly the patient seems scarcely able to ascertain the state of his 
own mind upon the subject. Mr. Samuel Pepys, who suffered 
greatly from what he calls the ‘cholique,’ was advised by some friend 
to provide himself with a hare’s foot, the manipulation of which 
article during the attack was declared to be an infallible remedy for 
that most painful disease. He accordingly did so, but without suc- 
cess. This, however, was soon explained. He meets his friend 
one day, and he ‘showed me my mistake, that my hare’s foot hath 
not the joynt to it; ... and it is a strange thing how fancy works, 
for I no sooner handled his foot than I became very well and so 
continued.’ Pepys is commonly laughed at as a credulous old woman, 
and so forth; but I think he was very much in advance of his genera- 
tion, as this extract shows; and, unless I am much mistaken, the 
most skilful physician of 1874 will indorse his belief in the power 
of fancy’s work upon the bodily health. A modern proverb declares 
that ‘Conceit is a consumption, and faith is the only cure;’ and 
doctors who attend some particular classes of cases are too well 
aware from sad experience of the fatal effects upon their impression- 
able patients of any ill-fortune which may recently have attended 
their treatment of similar cases, 


‘ Such tricks hath strong imagination.’ 
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Subsequently, however, crafty Mr. Pepys supplemented the: hare’s 
foot with ‘a turpentine pill,’.and thus attacking the enemy on both 
flanks, he completely routed the ‘ cholique,’ and attained to a state 
of ‘ very perfect.good health,’ as he certainly deserved to do for such 
excellent strategy. 


IIT, CHAMELEON-WORDS, 


THERE are certain words which, by a very slight’ change of 
spelling, have acquired in use two quite dissimilar meanings, and 
which, like that useful article whereof we read, 


‘ Contrive a double debt to pay : 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day.’ 


One of these is ‘nought,’ which was originally spelt ‘ naught,’ or 
‘ na-whit ;’ and inasmuch as naughty deeds are supposed to be ne- 
gative.in their effect, the same word supplies both purposes. .So 
lately as Shakespeare’s time, Ophelia is made to reply to Hamlet’s 
unpardonable remark, ‘ You are naught ; you are naught. I’ll mind 
the players.’ And here the word we use bears testimony to the 
faith we profess, and declares that allwicked deeds shall avail nought 
against the Eternal-Will. I remember once hearing a friend assert 
that poor King Clicquot’s life ‘was purely negative,’ inasmuch as 
he spent his forenoons in the composition of sacred hymns, and in 
the afternoon rested and refreshed his royal Pegasus by getting 
drunk upon that seductive effervescence which furnished his sobriquet. 
Baron Bunsen’s lately-published life tells us that he and his royal 
master both composed a new liturgy for use in the beloved Father- 
land about the same time; but that the king modestly preferred 
his servant’s composition to his own. 

Richardson, I see, derives the word ‘ bully’ from the arrogance 
and bluster displayed in the bulls of his Holiness.the Pope. But 
Fielding, in his great epic, Tom Jones, uses the word ‘ bullock’ as 
a verb in the same sense, the figure appearing to be drawn from the 
tender mercies of a drover goading and knocking about one of these 
ill-used animals on its way to market or shambles. And this de- 
rivation receives some support from the fact that we commonly use 
the verb ‘to goad’ in much the same sense as ‘ bully.’ 

There is one word which always appears to me most extraor- 
dinary in the enormous range of its meaning, extending as it does 
from a very awful to the most absurdly ridiculous subjects—I mean 
the Scotch word ‘bogie,’ or demon, the painted devil with which 
naughty children—and sometimes, I fear, good ones—are frightened 
by certainly wicked nurses, and which is more familiar to us in Eng- 
land (much too familiar, indeed) in those little philanthropists* known 


* ‘The dozen white louses do become an old coat well ; it agrees well, passant : 
it is a familiar beast to man, and signifies love.’ Merry Wives of Windsor, acti. se. 1. 
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as ‘ bugs, —from, I suppose, their terrifying power in the watches 
of the night. An old version of the Psalms translates one verse, 
‘Thou shalt not be afraid of any terrors by night,’ into ‘ afraid of 
any bugs by night.’ Terrors they certainly are to many people. And 
our no less familiar and especially English words, ‘ humbug’ and 
‘bugbear,’ are compounded from the same source, and express the 
attempt to delude the weak-minded by false bogies, sham terrors, 
Vatican thunders, or painted devils. 

That tricksy spirit Pack, too, is merely ‘bug’ in another and 
certainly more attractive form, fairies being, as a rule, much more 
acceptable, though, alas, much more rare, than bugs. 

It appears to be a common impression that another of these 
terrors of the night—the ‘ nightmare’—is some demon horse, or 
wild horse of the Ukraine, which flies through space with the miser- 
able wretch bound Mazeppa-like upon its back, and pursued by wehr- 
wolves. But it is really no mare at all, but the Runic ‘ mara,’ says 
Warton, ‘a spirit or spectre of the night, which seized men in their 
sleep, and suddenly deprived them of speech and motion.” What 
the spirit may be, I know not; but the material substance from 
which it springs is generally composed of pork-chops, cucumber, or 
some trifle of the same kind, which frail mortals will eat at night- 
fall, in defiance of the warning conveyed in the very name of supper, 
which is clearly something that may be supped, or eaten with a 
spoon; just as breakfast is the meal by which we break the night’s 
fast (and not, O fashionable doctors, rum-and-milk taken in bed); 
and luncheon, or noon-cheon,* is the noon-day meal—sore labour’s 
bath, and not paté de foie gras and Moét’s champagne, swallowed 
at 2.30 or 3 p.m. by those who have no work in the heat to shun. 


* ‘Noon-shun,’ says Browne, ‘the frugal meal of Jabourers taken at noon, when 
they desist from work, to shun the heat.’ 
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PULVIS ET UMBRA SUMUS 





‘The wind passeth over us, and we are gone.’, 


I. 


BrEtovep Boy with sunny locks, 
Disporting near that radiant river, 
Mark how it boundeth o’er the rocks, 
With choral voice exulting ever ! 
Through glen and glade, at wayward will, 
The arrowy current brightly darteth ; 
Swift is its course, but swifter still, 
DeticutTrut Cup, thy youth departeth. 
Thy rosy youth in flood as wild 
Is racing past, DELIGHTFUL CHILD. 





II. 


Herorc Knicut with flashing sword, 
Swift to avenge each haughty quarrel, 
Thou rushest forth at glory’s word 
To win the cypress or the laurel. 
Soft falls the snow on lea and lawn 
When darkness o’er creation reigneth ; 
Where is the snow at dewy dawn ? 
Heroic Knicur! so glory waneth. 
Like snow before the sunbeams bright 
Are glory’s wreaths, Heroic Knieut. 


III. 


Sweet Lapy mine! the zephyr’s breath 
That falsely with the lily playeth 
Is but the harbinger of death, 
Which all fair lilies disarrayeth ; 
The fresh breeze rustling through the bower 
Gently its mild repose invadeth, 
Fatal as fond, it slays the flower— 
Sweet Lapy mine! so beauty fadeth. 
Dishevell’d lilies, fleet as fine, 
Tell beauty’s doom, Sweet Lapy MINE. 


CHARLES J. DUNPHIE. 





